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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The story the western fur trade great chapter Cana- 
dian history which has still written detail. con- 
tribution some valuable work being done identifying 
the sites the forts and trading-posts which marked the arteries 
the trade. are pleased print this issue the short 
article Old Bow Fort. this connection, also, are inter- 
ested note article the Saskatoon Star-Phenix July 
last Professor Morton the University Saskatchewan. 
Mr. Morton has identified the site Louis Francois Corne’s 
Fort St. Louis—the French post farthest the Saskatchewan 
River—at Nipawi near Codette. The present Corne has 
hitherto been regarded the site although the earliest authorities, 
such Sir Alexander Mackenzie, placed Nipawi. the 
same place are also found the remains James Finlay’s post 
1773. The following extract from the article: 

The forts the English traders were usually square nearly so, 

the buildings being enclosed within palisade say 150 200 feet. 

The river was the street which the canoes came with their freight. 

The front gate was the middle the palisade and faced the river. 

Mr. Lake and with him Mr. Munsell, Cut Knife, made 

special holiday expedition Nipawi and were taken Mr. Wm. 

Bushfield, Codette, mass cellars and chimney-heaps 
the river-flat hisfarm. They noted particular very old spruce 
tree one the depressions. The object visit with Mr. Lake 
this spring was determine what forts these might be. plan 
the cellars and chimney-heaps drawn scale and the evidences 
the palisades revealed rectangular fort, 200 150 feet, standing 

feet from the river bank. the fort just below the rapids 

called David Thompson 1794 and its size 

about the same Finlay’s post built 1775 near Fort Corne, 
which explored last year, concluded that have here Nipawi 

Finlay’s post 1773 referred Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
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buried the bush and yards the west 
post group four cellars and three chimney-heaps. The pali- 
sades enclosing these were fort, 150 feet 40, standing about 
feet from the river. They are easily traced for the most part, 
the depressions being some places about three feet across and 
three feet deep. was due Mr. first visit that were 
within sight the possibility fixing the date the post the 
age the tree which found had grown the outer side the 
eastern palisade. Its stump least inches across. extends 
into the palisade and the roots cross into the fort. Manifestly the 
tree has grown since the post was abandoned. had arranged 
with Mr. Pike, B.Sc., forestry, the Department the 
Interior, forestry branch, Prince Albert, follow Nipawi 
and examine the age the trees. determined the growth 
this the largest tree within the fort not less than 139 years, and 
allowed years for the rotting the stump after being cut. Bush- 
field verified this last calculation stating that the spruce timber 
the river-flat was cut 1908, that years ago. The tree, 
therefore, began grow 161 years ago. would two years old 
when Matthew Cocking visited the spot 1772 and wrote: ‘‘The 
French formerly had house the palisade would have 
somewhat rotted allow the tree begin grow its side 
there can doubt that have here the French house which 
saw and which Sir Alexander Mackenzie says was Nipawi. 
post built 1754 and abandoned probably three years 
later. 


The Report the Canadian Historical Association for 1931 
which has just come hand includes the papers which were read 
the annual meeting May last. special interest and value 
the presidential address Sir Robert Borden The problem 
efficient civil service.’’ Sir Robert delighted his audience 
the annual dinner informative and entertaining address 
which traced briefly the development Canada the 
principle appointment and promotion merit the civil 
service. His strong plea for the preservation that principle 
the face any suggestion that there reversion political 
patronage was striking testimony from Canada’s 
and received widespread notice the press the 
time. Sir Robert’s printed paper not the reproduction his 
speech but finished article containing personal reminiscences 
and the results careful study happy combination. The other 
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papers, which are high order, are printed read the meeting, 
report which appeared our issue June last. Notice 
them will appear the list recent publications. The Report 
contains usual, also, summary the work done during 
1930 the Historic Sites and Monuments Board Canada. 
The sites are chosen for variety reasons and with view 
recognising every phase Canadian historical development. 


The following interesting quotation has been drawn our 
attention Professor Soward the University British 
Columbia. from despatch, the only one major import- 
ance, which Baron Marschall Von Bieberstein forwarded the 
German government during his brief tenure office ambassador 
London. number 241 volume the Die Grosse 
Politik der Kabinette 1871-1914 and republished 
German diplomatic documents 1871-1914 translated Mr. 
Dugdale. The despatch dated August 1912, and con- 
tains the ambassador’s early impressions the Dominions’ 
attitude towards the Anglo-German naval question: 

Along with internal politics the position the plays 

part the naval question. With the rallying cry, Mother- 

country danger’’, they wish gather those vast territories, 

which now hang together very loosely with England, and induce 
them bear share the building ships. Mr. Borden, the 

Canadian Prime Minister, has been here for weeks with various 

members his Ministry. Honour paid him great 

personage. has already given promises providing ships. 

But makes conditions. Membership the Committee Im- 

perial Defence, which has existed for some years and admits the 

representatives the Dominions advisory capacity, 
longer contents him. wishes that the Dominion shall possess 

decisive vote the deliberations upon which peace and war 

depend. uncertain whether Parliament for the Empire 

some such arrangement contemplated. The British Government 
will hardly consent such conditions. 


The articles this issue are contributed Professor 
Maxwell Clark University and Professor Sage the 
University British Columbia. Professor Maxwell’s article 
one several recent issues the the period since 
Confederation. The note Old Bow Fort has been written 
Mr. Macleod, K.C., Calgary. The review article 
Professor Morton the University Saskatchewan. 
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presents herewith list Canadian historical 
societies with short notes indicating the scope and nature 
their activities. Considerable pains have been taken collecting 
the information but realized that some inaccuracies may have 
crept in, and one two instances may that the names 
societies have been unwittingly omitted altogether. few 
cases information regarding the activities the society came 
The will pleased receive further informa- 
tion and, its importance warrants additional notes, they will 
published later issue. 

The number the societies will probably surprise many 
our readers. They are found every part the Do- 
minion from Atlantic Pacific and their total membership runs 
into the thousands. may true that some cases those 
members seriously interested are very few, and that the society 
has some difficulty maintaining its activities, but one can 
read through the information here printed without coming the 
conclusion that great deal valuable work being done. The 
unique service that local societies can perform worthy em- 
phasis. the marking historic sites, the collection and 
preservation local records, newspapers, and objects historical 
interest, and various other ways, they carry work which, 
when well done, not only great value itself but 
essential stimulating intelligent public interest historical 
matters. Equally notable the fact that such work is, the 
long run, great importance for the purposes general history. 
The famous dictum that history past politics and politics are 
present history has passed completely out date since its utter- 
ance few decades ago. Historical writing now includes within 
its sphere social and economic developments their broadest 
sense. With that widening their province historians find their 
materials increased embarrassing degree. Government 
records and political memoirs longer suffice. Sources are 
the most varied nature, are colossal bulk, and are often widely 
scattered. The general writer must more and more rely the 
conscientious work done special and local fields. Important 
general conclusions can frequently developed verified only 
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the investigation large number special cases. How 
great may the reliance the general writer local histories 
admirably illustrated, take only one example, the social 
history the United States which now appearing twelve 
volumes under the general title, history American life. 
the discussion education, architecture, customs 
labour, and various other aspects social and economic develop- 
ment, the writers the different volumes are under heavy obliga- 
tion studies local history which have appeared books 
the publications historical societies. must with any 
satisfactory attempt write histories this kind Canada 
elsewhere. 

The publication the list here printed may serve several useful 
purposes. The number the societies interesting fact. 
may, indeed, encouragement for some societies realize 
that they are taking part movement very considerable 
dimensions. The notes, brief though they are, which tell what 
being done certain places may provide suggestions other 
societies work which might undertaken. The number 
societies attempting establish maintain local museum 
depository records matter surprise those who have 
prepared the list, and information regarding the existence such 
collections material may value investigators. these 
similar purposes are served the list given below, its publica- 
tion will amply justified. 

Algonquin Historical Society Canada. Has printed recently two publications 
Hugh Cowan, Cloche 1928 and The Detroit River district 1921 
1924 brought out mer douce, the magazine the society. Secretary, Rev. 
Hugh Cowan, Gothic Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society Montreal. Founded 1862. Owns the 
Chateau Ramezay, 290 Notre-Dame Street, East, Montreal, and runs 
public museum. The contains historical portraits, documents, views, 
prints, very fine numismatic collection, and library numismatic works. 
The society issues The Canadian antiquarian and numismatic journal annual 
report and publishes documents historical interest. President, Victor Morin, 
rue Saint-Jacques, Montreal; secretary, Miss Cooper, Chateau Rame- 
zay, Montreal, P.Q. 

Art, Historical and Scientific Association Vancouver. Controls City Museum, corner 
Hastings and Main Streets, Vancouver, which contains collection paintings, 
antiquities, especially the remains Indian life British Columbia, exhibits 
natural history and objects relating the early history British Columbia. 
Publishes quarterly Museum and art notes. Membership about 200. Secretary 
and curator, Menzies, City Museum, Vancouver, B.C. 

Brant Historical Society. room the Public Library, Brantford, where many 
valuable curios and documents relating the early history the county are kept. 
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Recently printed pamphlet containing five papers. President, Kilmer, 
105 East Avenue, Brantford; secretary, Jas. Rowe, Dufferin Apts., Brantford, 
Ont. 

British Columbia Historical Association. The prime object this Association 
collect and disseminate accurate historical information regarding the province 
British Columbia particular, and Canada general. Meetings are held for the 
purpose hearing addresses and papers special subjects and for the discussion 
interesting points history. President, Hon. Mr. Justice Archer Martin, 
Victoria, B.C.; secretary, Nation, Victoria, B.C. 

Brockville Historical Society. President, His Honour Reynolds, Brockville, Ont.; 
secretary, Morgan, Brockville, Ont. 

Brome County Historical Society. Organized 1897. Office and museum Knowlton, 
P.Q. Society has marked various historic sites. Publications 
Brome County, three volumes and catalogues. Museum contains 
picture gallery, library old books, curios, and trophies the Great War. 
President, Foster; secretary, Rev. Ernest Taylor, Knowlton, P.Q. 

Canadian Historical Association. annual meeting usually May which 
papers are read people from all parts the Dominion. These papers are 
published each year the Annual report the association. Editor and French 
secretary, Major The Public Archives, Ottawa; treasurer and English 
secretary, Norman Fee, The Public Archives, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Military Institute. Founded 1890. its headquarters, University 
Avenue, Toronto, has military and historical library approaching 10,000 volumes, 
including Canadian militia lists, regimental histories, etc. The library also 
depository for original documents military interest. The institute has modest 
military museum and collection pictures and portraits. Publishes annual 
transactions which contain selected papers presented the institute. Membership 
about 875. Secretary, Elliott, Spadina Road, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian North West Historical Society. located early fur-trading posts and marked 
various historic sites. The historical archives the society Battleford contain 
books, maps, documents, relics, efc., relating North-western history. The society 
will assist the publication historical works for individuals and other societies. 
Publishes historical works which contain original stories western pioneers. 
President, Atkinson, K.C.; secretary, Campbell Innis, Estevan, Sask. 

Champlain Society. Founded 1905. publishing society which brings out 
approximately every year beautifully printed and bound volume rare and 
otherwise inaccessible materials relating Canadian history. Published for 
members only. Limited membership 500. President, Tyrrell, LL.D., 
Walmer Road, Toronto; secretaries, Wallace and Eric Armour, K.C. 
Permanent address, The University Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Commission des Monuments Historiques Province Québec. The object this 
commission look after, list, and preserve all buildings historical interest 
the province Quebec. Its activities are financed the provincial government. 
has published, since 1923, several volumes: Monuments commémoratifs; Les 
vieilles églises province Québec; Vieux manoirs, vieilles maisons; and 
d'Orléans. Secretary, Pierre-Georges Roy, The Archives, Quebec, P.Q. 

Elgin Historical Society. Organized 1891. Has marked four historic sites the 
county. Has storeroom where are deposited documents and records and 
excellent collection pioneer belongings. The society hopes have building 
soon house has printed five volumes publications. Member- 
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ship 83. President, Rev. Davies, Flora Street, St. Thomas, Ont.; 
secretary, Miss Lewis, Elgin Street, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Essex Historical Society. Inactive present, but hoped that will revived. 
For further information write George MacDonald Bartlett, MacDonald and 
Gow, Windsor, Ont. 

Historical and Scientific Society Manitoba. Originally founded the early 
and revived again four five yearsago. library the vaults the Govern- 
ment Buildings, Winnipeg. The old society published important transactions, 
but far the new society has been able little the way publications, 
although number excellent papers have been read. president, 
Dr. Bell, 121 Carleton Street, Winnipeg; president, Dr. David Stewart, 
Ninette, Man.; secretary, Morrison, Grain Exchange Annex, Winnipeg, Man. 

Historical Association Annapolis Royal. Founded 1919. The society has marked 
numerous historic sites and promoted several historical celebrations. has 
collection interesting objects the town hall Annapolis Royal, and has 
contributed the library and museum Fort Anne. Published 1921, Book 
remembrance. Hon. President, Dr. Clarence Webster, Shediac, N.B.; secretary, 
Charles Whitman, Annapolis Royal. 

Society Alberta. Addresses and papers western history are given the 
meetings the society, and some these papers have been printed the Canadian 
North West Historical Society. The society has marked one two historic sites. 
President, Hon. Rutherford; honorary secretary, Everard Edmonds, 
11146 Ninety-first Avenue, Edmonton, Alta. 

History Association Montreal. Founded 1923. five meetings year 
which one journey some place historical interest near Montreal, where 
address given. Papers are read the other meetings embodying research into 
the local history the province Quebec. Membership about 
Professor Adair, McGill University, Montreal; secretary, Miss Vernon Ross, 
1475 Crescent Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Huron Institute. Founded 1905. Has museum Collingwood, Ontario, which 
contains about 4,000 photographs and 2,000 other exhibits relating the history 
Ontario, and especially development shipping the Great Lakes. Many 
documents value for the study local history are the possession the soctety. 
Has published Papers and records, volumes and II. Secretary, David Williams, 
Collingwood, Ont. 

Canadien Québec. Founded 1847, Quebec. began 1874 
publish scientific and historical memoirs and documents, the most important being 
1889: Voyages mémoires sur Canada par Franquet, 1752. The society now 
limits its activities public lectures given Canadian and foreign visitors. 
President, Dr. Arthur Vallée; secretary, Couture, St. Peter Street, Quebec; 
curator museum, Grégoire, Place Cliff View, Quebec, P.Q. 

Kingston Historical Society. Founded 1893. Has marked many historic buildings. 
Uses the Murney Redoubt, Kingston, for museum, containing collection 
great interest the early history the city. the present time the society 
preparing historical booklet Kingston. President, Pirie, Kingston, 
Ont.; secretary, Miss Going, 241 Brock Street, Kingston, Ont. 

Lennox and Addington Historical Society. Headquarters Napanee, Ontario. Published 
Papers and records from 1909-1926. 

Lincoln Historical Society. Founded 1927. room the Public Library, 
St. Catharines, where large number documents and articles historic interest 
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are gathered together and catalogued. The society receiving many contribu- 
tions this kind that may have secure larger quarters very soon. Has 
compiled considerable material for publication but far has not had printed. 
President, Parnell, Church Street, St. Catharines, Ont.; secretary, Colin 
Blain. 

Literary and Historical Society Quebec. Founded 1824. Has library and 
museum Quebec. Numerous historical records have been published the 
society. Secretary, Lindsay; council secretary, George Clare. Permanent 
address, The Library, Morrin College, Stanislas Street, Quebec, P.Q. 

London and Middlesex Historical Society. Founded 1901. Has marked one two 
historic sites. Has published numbers transactions, containing papers 
local history. Has reprinted portions the diary the Rev. William Proudfoot 
and the complete diary the Rev. William Fraser. Secretary-treasurer, Professor 
Fred Landon, Library the University Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Lane Historical Society. Secretary, Morden, 2390 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Permanent address, Public Library, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Missisquoi Historical Society. Founded 1899. Holds annual meetings which papers 
historical topics pertaining the county and district are read and placed 
file. Five volumes proceedings have been issued well several publications 
similar character. The society was instrumental securing the erection 
permanent memorial the Eccles Hill battlefield marking the repulse the 
Fenian invasion 1870. The society present inactive but steps are being 
taken reorganize it. Membership approximately 200. President, 
Jones, Bedford, P.Q.; permanent address, Bedford. 

New Brunswick Historical Society. Organized Saint John, 1874. Incorporated 
legislature, 1882. Has collected valuable data relating the history the 
province. Many papers read before the society have been published Collections. 
Members are residents the province. President, Lieut.-Col. Slader, Saint John, 
N.B.; secretary, Dr. Wm. Historical Museum, Saint John. 

New Brunswick Loyalists’ Society. This society revival the old Loyalists’ society 
which was established about years ago. collection papers, documents, 
etc., and articles relating the New Brunswick Loyalists which will lodged 
new museum building now being erected Saint John. President, Major- 
General the Honourable Hugh Havelock McLean, K.C., Lieutenant-Governor 
New Brunswick; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Florence Murray, Fredericton, 
N.B. 

Niagara Historical Society. marked historic sites and about Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. Secretary supplies information concerning family history, historic sites, 
etc. The society has excellent museum historical objects Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, and particularly valuable collection early Ontario books and newspapers. 
Has brought out volumes publications relating the history the Niagara 
district. President, Rev. Smith; secretary, Miss Creed, Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ont. 

Norfolk Historical Society. sponsored several commemorative ceremonies the 
county. Has depository documents the Norfolk Registry Office and 
museum historic antiquities the Simcoe Public Library. Owns the Chadwick 
Academy, historic private school located near Vittoria. President, Dr. 


Simcoe, Ont.; secretary, Bruce Pearce, The Simcoe Reformer, 
Simcoe, Ont. 
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Norwich Pioneers’ Society. Founded 1930. already collection historical 
interest which will available for museum soon location can secured, 
Papers relating local history have been given the society’s meetings and 
these have been filed for future publication. Secretary, Bushell, Norwich. 
Ont.; librarian, Miss Stella Mott, Norwich, Ont. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Has marked several historic sites. volumes 
Collections have been published the society, the last volume appearing 1927. 
President, Dr. Morrison, Halifax, N.S.; secretary, Ven. Archdeacon 
Vroom, Halifax; corresponding-secretary, Major Edwards, Halifax. 

Ontario Historical Society. Founded 1888. Has historical collection the 
Normal School Building, Toronto, which the permanent address the society. 
Volume XXVII Papers and records has just been published, and volume the 
Simcoe papers almost ready for distribution. President, Professor Young, 
Trinity College, Toronto; secretary, McE. Murray, Normal School Building, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Oxford Historical Society. 1930. the society working 
present the question museum depository. Since the re-organization 
the society proceedings papers have been printed, but several historical 
articles are being prepared, and some the papers read the society’s meetings 
have appeared the local press. Secretary, Elliott, 446 Hunter Street, 
Woodstock, Ont. 

Perth and Lanark County Historical Society. Public Library Building, Perth, Ont. 

Prince Albert Historical Society. President, Angus Mackay, Prince Albert, Sask; 
secretary, William Larom, 117 East 8th Street, Prince Albert. 

Prince Edward Historical Society. The society owns one the pioneer log cabins 
the Agricultural Grounds, Picton, where there good collection household 
effects, farm implements, illustrating pioneer life. The society also preserves 
any historical records that appear the local press. President, Fred Newman, 
Picton, Ont. 

Royal Society Founded 1883. with the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board marking historic sites. Holds annual meeting which 
papers various subjects, many them dealing with Canadian history, are read. 
These papers are published each year the Transactions the society. President, 
Sir Robert Falconer, University Toronto, Toronto; secretary, Dr. Burpee, 
International Joint Commission, Hope Chambers, Ottawa, Ont. 

Société Sociale Politique Québec. Secretary, Joseph Sirois, Laval 
University, Quebec, P.Q. 

Société Géographie Québec. Founded 1879 popularise the study geographical 
and economic science. Began publishing its Bulletin 1880. Secretary, 
Chouinard, 156 rue Aberdeen, Quebec, P.Q. 

Société Historique Founded 1929 the Abbé Eugéne Martin. The 
principal object the society form archives collecting all documents, 
etc., not only relating the town Joliette but the entire district. President, 
Judge Tellier; secretary, The Abbé Caillé, Séminaire Joliette, Joliette, 

Société Historique Montréal. Founded 1857. published since 1859 several 
memoirs and documents historical interest. Owns certain number his- 
torical manuscripts. Secretary, Brisebois, 1579 rue St. Christophe, Montreal, 
P.Q. Permanent address, 1700 rue Saint-Denis, Montreal. 
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Société Historique Saint-Boniface. Founded 1902. Began 1911 publish 
papers and documents. Address: Judge Prud’homme, St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba. 

Société Historique Founded 1931. 

Société Historique des Cantons Founded 1927. present the membership 
practically all French, but the charter makes provision for English section also. 
The society has selected several historic sites marked. Several clergymen 
are present work compiling parish records, etc., for publication. Some 
these have been printed the local papers. President, Dr. John Hayes, Richmond, 
P.Q.; secretary, Mignault, K.C., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Société Historique Littéraire Acadienne. Organized 1928, its membership consist- 
ing French Acadians. President, Rev. Pére Omer Gresley, C.J.M.; secretary, 
The Abbé Allard, Bathurst, N.B. 

Société Trifluvienne Régionale. Founded 1926 with the object encourag- 
ing the study local history, collecting local documents, Has depository 
documents, archives, maps, photographs, the Séminaire des Trois- 
Riviéres. publishing series Cahiers the history Three Rivers, etc., 
volumes and which have already appeared. Secretary, The Abbé Tessier, 
Séminaire des Three Rivers, 

Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry Historical Society. First organized 1920 and re- 
organized 1930. Has published nothing far, but the secretary has some 
material hand. Secretary, McLennan, P.O. drawer 908, Cornwall, Ont. 

Stratford and Perth County Historical Society. Secretary-treasurer, Thomas Orr, 
Stratford, Ont. 

Thunder Bay Historical Society. erected fur traders’ monument Fort William. 
Possesses small collection papers, photographs, and newspapers which are 
stored the Public Library Fort William. published numerous reports 
and papers since 1908, the last one being combined report for 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
President, Miss Black, The Public Library, Fort William, Ont.; secretary, 
Mrs. Peter McKellar, 401 John Street, Fort William. 

United Empire Loyalists’ Association Canada. Founded 1897. Society collects 
Loyalist portraits, documents, weapons, flags, efc., and erects and repairs buildings, 
monuments, relating the Loyalists. association’s library and general 
records are Burn’s Studio, Bloor Street East, Toronto, and its archives, 
genealogies, etc., 609 National Building, Bay Street, Toronto. Has published 
nine volumes Transactions and collections and has several more volumes course 
preparation. President, Major McLean Howard, Hudson Drive, Toronto; 
secretary, Captain Van Wart, 609 National Building, Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Waterloo Historical Society. Has marked numerous historic sites. large collection 
historical objects and documents museum the Public Library, Kitchener, 
and most extensive collection newspaper files, including practically complete 
editions the various newspapers Waterloo County. Publishes annual 
report. President, Panabaker, Hespeler, Ont.; secretary, Fisher, Elgin 
Street, Kitchener, Ont. 

Welland County Historical Society. co-operated with the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board marking sites the Niagara peninsula. Has issued four volumes 
Papers and records, the last volume which, memoir James Kerby, has just 
appeared. Almost sufficient manuscript ready for fifth volume. For further 
information write Louis Blake Duff, Welland, Ont. 
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Wellington Historical Society. Secretary, Dr. Norman Wallace, Public Library, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Canadian Historical Society Ottawa. Founded 1898. Has the Bytown 
Historical Museum, Ottawa, Ont., where there wealth exhibits relative 
the early days Bytown and Ottawa, and also valuable historical library. The 
society has published ten volumes transactions, containing material relating 
the history Ottawa and district. President, Mrs. Kains; secretary, Mrs. 
Doyle, Glen Avenue, Ottawa, Ont.; librarian, Miss Eva Read, Bytown 
Historical Museum, Nicholas Street, Ottawa. 

Canadian Historical Society Sarnia. meetings which papers are 
read, and collection the public library. Miss Bessie Symington, 
173% Front Street, Sarnia, Ont. 

Women's Canadian Historical Society Toronto. Founded 1895. The society has 
considerable historical material and relics, and its greatest need for museum. 
Publishes, almost every year, report transactions, which contains also two 
three articles Canadian history. President, Miss Roberts, Earl Street, 
Toronto, Ont.; secretary, Mrs. Howard, Springhurst Avenue, Toronto. 

Institute Barrie. started museum Barrie with small collection 
the Barrie Public Library. Secretary, Miss Annie Shouldice, Barrie, Ont. 

Wentworth Historical Society. Founded 1899. Stoney Creek Battlefield 
owned and maintained public park the society. There the nucleus 
museum the Gage homestead the battlefield, where few articles have 
been collected. The house has been furnished with view preserving appear- 
ance pioneer times. booklet describing the Battle Stoney Creek, the Gage 
homestead, has been published. President, Mrs. Lynch-Staunton; secretary, 
Mrs. Bertie Smith, 155 Hughson Street South, Hamilton, Ont. 

York Pioneer and Historical Society. Founded 1869. The society erected the old 
Log Cabin the Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, and furnished with interesting 
collection antiques. Owns the Temple erected Sharon, Ont., the Children 
Peace where there also collection historical relics. Publishes annual 
report. Has membership nearly 1,200. President, Levi Annis, Scarboro, 
Ont.; secretary, Caswell, 124 Spruce Hill Road, Toronto, Ont. 


LORD DUFFERIN AND THE DIFFICULTIES WITH 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


1873 the administration Alexander MacKenzie inherited 
more embarrassing problem than the Pacific railway, and its 
handling that problem during the next four years has been 
almost unanimously condemned. The general correctness this 
verdict will not disputed here. do, however, believe that 
study the documents, and especially the letter-books 
Alexander MacKenzie, will bring more sympathetic appraisal 
the policy the Liberal party least until 1876. From that 
year Liberal policy was formulated Edward Blake, and 
seems that the mistakes made then have obscured both the 
mistakes made the Conservatives earlier and the sound features 
the Liberal policy 1876. 

The major portion this article will, however, given over 
the part played the Pacific railway difficulties—or more 
accurately, the difficulties with British Columbia arising out 
clause the Act Union 1870—by four men, Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Carnarvon the one hand, and MacKenzie and Blake 
the other. The parts played the former two have usually 
been commended. Carnarvon 1874 acted arbitrator 
effort make peace between the Dominion and British Columbia, 
and two years later, sharp despatch, virtually shut off 
further complaints from the province. Dufferin, his trip 
British Columbia 1875 and eloquent speech made 
Victoria, credited with doing much allay provincial dis- 
content. But examination the MacKenzie letter-books reveals 
unsuspected discrepancies the accepted story. appears that 
the well-meant offices Carnarvon were unwelcome the outset 
and became positively dangerous when pressed their continu- 
ance; and that the decided opinions formed Dufferin, 
consequence his British Columbian tour, led differences 
opinion with MacKenzie and Blake serious character. The 
letter-books also throw light the influence and the character 
Edward Blake. Both Blake and MacKenzie had, opposi- 
tion, fought the Pacific railway clause the terms union with 
British Columbia, and once office both were determined that 

1The material for this paper was gathered while was fellow the Social Science 
Research Council, 1930-1. 
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the terms should modified. But Blake, all men most in- 
terested being consistent, wanted modification which could 
reconciled with his earlier statements; while MacKenzie, 
perhaps because his greater responsibility, was willing con- 
cede more the province and for time carried the Liberal 
party with him. The negotiations with British Columbia were, 
however, cursed fatal spite, and every avenue settlement 
was blocked some unfortunate event. Moreover, the con- 
tinuance increased the feeling against the Pacific 
railway, until finally, the summer 1875, MacKenzie, who 
always had extreme deference for the younger man, took Blake 
into the cabinet conditions which related entirely British 
Columbia and which meant that the consistency the previous 
policy the government was sacrificed preserve the 
sistency Blake. Now Blake, while desirous being con- 
sistent, also desired right. felt that clause the 
Act Union endangered the financial solvency the Dominion. 
was, besides, the most eminent advocate Dominion auto- 
nomy,' and he, therefore, resented the intervention Carnarvon 
1874 and the efforts Dufferin 1875-6 influence, and even 
determine, the policy the government towards British 
Columbia. 

preliminary certain facts must presented about the 
negotiations with British Columbia before the MacKenzie ad- 
ministration came into office. 1870 British Columbia had been 
promised, clause the terms union, that construction 
the Pacific railway would started within two years and com- 
pleted within ten. Against this clause the Liberal opposition 
had fought desperately, aiming first prevent its passage, and, 
when that failed, delete the promise completion within ten 
years. The attack the time limit had been met the govern- 
ment Sir John Macdonald three ways: (1) appeal 
precedent from the United States; (2) the promise that the aid 
given the railway would not lead increase taxation; 
and (3) the statement that the words ought not 
taken literally. The analogy with the United States 
was erroneous because the possible routes which railway 
the Pacific might take were there known advance con- 
struction, while the mountains British Columbia were almost 
wholly unexplored. The promise, which was embodied 
resolution, that there should increase taxation, will dis- 

Keith, Responsible government the dominions (Oxford, 1928), 112. 
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cussed later, but obviously might utterly destroy the promise 
build the railway. Finally, the statement that 
meant only that the Dominion was bound build the line 
soon required very latitudinarian interpretation 
words which were become law. 

these means the resolutions for union went through un- 
But the downright opposition the Liberal party 
branded British Columbia the enemy, and the Conserva- 
tive party the friend, the Pacific railway. How much 
the controversy between Victoria and Ottawa would have been 
avoided, Sir John Macdonald had continued power, 
interesting speculation. Certain was that his defeat 
issue arising out clause 11, would augment the suspicion with 
which the Liberals were regarded British Columbia and would 
make reasonable agreement difficult. proved. Before long 
the provincial government was insisting that the 
Act Union meant that and nothing else, while the Dominion 
was bringing forward qualifications the Act which were equally 

Wholly apart from antagonisms engendered while opposition, 
the Liberals, when they came into power, faced most formid- 
able difficulties. The promise begin construction within 
two years from the date union had already been broken, 
surveys British Columbia had not yet discovered practicable 
route, and the companies which had offered build the railroad 
were either discredited dead result the Pacific 


and Howay, British Columbia (Vancouver, 1914), 363. 

*They had little spare. one division the governmental majority, usually 
30-50, was scant votes (Parliamentary debates, 1871, 730). 

the elections 1874 the Conservative party had majority members elected 
only one province, British Columbia. The Parliamentary guide since 1910 has 
credited British Columbia with the election six Conservative members 1874—a 
clean sweep—but this must questioned. All were, sure, pledged some form 
support the terms union, but two them, Cunningham, sitting for New 
Westminster, and Roscoe, sitting for Victoria, gave their allegiance the 
MacKenzie administration. Examination the biographical notes 
Parliamentary companion for 1875 discloses the interesting fact that every one the 
six British Columbian members declared himself Liberal. 1879 two the six— 
Cunningham and Roscoe—were longer the house. the four others, 
Thompson and Dewdney had openly become Conservatives, DeCosmos longer, 
1875, described himself ‘‘thoroughly while Bunster, although 
retaining the label, voted always the spirit moved him. One calls mind Goldwin 
characterization the politics British Columbia appropria- 
(Canada and the Canadian question, Toronto, 1891, 220). 
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Nothing was more certain than that the promise completion 
within ten years could not kept. Moreover, the government 
Sir John Macdonald had made unwise commitments about 
the terminus the line which aroused all the latent sectional 
rivalry between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 

essential that the basis this rivalry understood. 
1870 there were only some 9,100 white people British Columbia. 
these majority lived Vancouver Island, and, wealth 
and influence are considered, that area was still more dominant. 
That dominance was threatened the Pacific railway. the 
line was run through the province Burrard Inlet, was in- 
evitable that city should spring there which would surpass 
Victoria and Esquimalt, and that the mainland whole would 
outstrip the island. If, the other hand, the line was carried 
more northerly route Bute Inlet, the straits might there 
bridged series spans resting the Valdes Islands, and 
the railway would certainly carried for about 160 miles along 
the east side Vancouver Island Nanaimo and Victoria, 
terminus Esquimalt. Bridging the straits was, Sandford 
Fleming’s words, project ‘‘of most formidable 
which would cost twenty million dollars, but that sense 
dampened the ardour the people Vancouver Island. 

Even commitment had been made beyond clause 11, 
hostility between the two sections was inevitable. the 
Dominion had promised merely that the railway would carried 
the Pacific seaboard, and this might mean that not foot 
line would constructed the island. residents, therefore, 
pressed unceasingly for new commitments, and finally June, 
1873, the Macdonald administration, 
named Esquimalt the terminus the Pacific This 
action was wholly and was afterwards repudiated 
the Macdonald administration itself. But the point note 
is, that the order-in-council gave Vancouver Island more sub- 
stantial ground upon which base agitation than had hitherto 
possessed, and denunciation the order-in-council MacKenzie 

Pacific Railway, Report progress the explorations and surveys 
Jan., (Ottawa, 1874), 23. 

Columbia sessional papers, 1873-4, paging. (Hereafter abbreviated 
B.C. p.) 

line between Esquimalt and Seymour Narrows—where bridges across the 
straits would reach the Island—had not even been surveyed. Bute Inlet the main- 
land was poor harbour and the feasibility bridges across the straits had not been 
ascertained. 
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served merely convince extremists his hostility the interests 
British Columbia. 

The first public pronouncement MacKenzie the Pacific 
railway was made speech Sarnia late November, 
Although vague, made clear what was certainly unavoidable, 
that intended seek modification clause 11. The plan 
MacKenzie’s mind was send trusted agent the province 
for the purpose, and February, 1874, Edgar set out upon 
this important mission.2 The negotiations themselves may 
passed They got nowhere and ended quarrel, and for 
this blame must rest upon Premier Walkem British Columbia 
who was addicted sharp practice and who, avoid election, 
pursued course which was politically The im- 
mediate result, however, was not unsatisfactory MacKenzie 
because could put some the onus delay upon Walkem 
and might even force him make overtures the Dominion for 
new terms. 

The strength MacKenzie’s position obvious enough, but 
was destroyed unexpected way. Walkem, compelled 
make some move, decided appeal the imperial government 
for rectification the grievances his this time 
the Dominion was less than seven years old, and all the pro- 
vincial capitals the tradition negotiation with Downing Street 
for settlement extra-provincial questions was still strong. 
Moreover, Lord Carnarvon, the secretary state for the colonies, 
was convinced imperialist who possessed also dangerous 
fund knowledge about the Pacific railway project, and was 
not the man break with the tradition. offered himself 
arbitrator before the petition from British Columbia had reached 
his hands and without any preliminary consultation with the 
Dominion This indiscretion Carnarvon was 


1The Globe, Toronto, Nov. 26, 1873. 

had asked Alexander Galt act for the government—Public 
archives Canada. Alexander MacKenzie letter book (hereafter MacK. It. bk.), no. 
MacKenzie Galt, Dec. 25, 1873. 

Gosnell, British Columbia: Sixty years progress (Vancouver, 1913), 
pt. II, ch. IV; and Scholefield and Howay, British Columbia, I1, 357-68, for accurate 
accounts. 

British Columbia, 44. 

p., 1875, 493-99, petition dated June 15, 1874. 

524-5, Carnarvon Dufferin, June 18, 1874. would natural, the 
light later events, suppose that Dufferin had inspired this action, but can find 
direct evidence prove this. Walkem was still Canada, but find from files 
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most annoying MacKenzie. Acceptance arbitration would 
admit that British Columbia had just grievances and would 
take control the negotiations out the hands his ministry. 
And what about the constitutional position the new Dominion? 
seemed hardly proper wise permit this intrusion the 
secretary state into quarrel between the federal government 
and the government province. MacKenzie, therefore, wired 
once words which Carnarvon characterized curt, that 
there were differences submit 

Ten days later Walkem arrived Ottawa order receive 
credentials take England and order interview 
MacKenzie. The interviews served strengthen MacKenzie 
his belief that the British Columbian agitation was based 
political exigencies, because Walkem had lost much his belliger- 
ence and even went far say that would gladly not 
England the Dominion would make certain promises, notably 
begin construction Vancouver Island But these 
overtures led nowhere. Always cautious, MacKenzie had been 
made doubly his distrust Walkem, and asked that any 
proposals put writing.* Instead doing this Walkem 
sailed for England. 

Lord Dufferin now comes into the story. Blessed with 
ability, personal charm, and persuasive eloquence, had, 
taking the initiative during the dangerous constitutional and 
political tangle arising out the Pacific scandal, emerged with 
enhanced reputation. His conception his duties governor- 
general were much excess those aspired to, assumed by, 
his successors, and his first minister, Alexander MacKenzie, was 
not sufficiently adroit suave fend off interference diplo- 
matic tact. may that Dufferin did not inspire Carnarvon 
the governor-general’s office Ottawa that Sproat, the agent British Columbia 
London, wrote able letters June Carnarvon and Sir Henry Holland 
suggesting intervention the former. 

1These words were used telegram sent Fletcher, the governor-general’s 
secretary, the colonial office June 18. 

It. bk., no. MacKenzie Dufferin, July 13, 1874, 
was touch with British Columbian affairs through correspondents the province 
such Roscoe, M.P. for Victoria, and John Robson. Just what they said 


not know, but from MacKenzie’s answers appears that they deprecated Walkem’s 
manceuvres. 


MacKenzie Walkem, July 15, MacKenzie closed the letter thus: 
but right that should mention that Monday morning thought better 
that the conversation should taken down and placed record order prevent 
any further misconception what had passed.” 
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propose arbitration, but after the proposal had been made 
Dufferin adopted his own, and although MacKenzie—with- 
out the support Blake who had retired from the 
vigorously against this was last grudgingly accepted.? 

For time the move seemed not unsuccessful. Carnarvon 
absolved the ministry from the charge evading its promises and 
recommended terms which were, the main, those already 
offered only two changes importance being made: 
(1) indefinite promise press construction forward 
rapidly practicable, the Dominion committed itself com- 
pletion the line December 31, 1890; and (2) instead 
$1,500,000, the Dominion agreed spend $2,000,000 yearly 
the railway the province after the surveys were finished. 
both these additions the MacKenzie ministry agreed only 
reluctantly and after anxious deliberation.‘ 

this time MacKenzie had come nearer amicable settle- 
ment with British Columbia than anyone year earlier would 
have believed possible. Part the progress had doubtless been 
forced Lord Carnarvon, but most should credited 
MacKenzie himself. vigorous opponent the original terms 
union, nevertheless felt his responsibilities prime minister, 
and attempted pacify the province despite the hostility 
important men within his party. this group, Edward Blake 
was the leader. Blake had entered the cabinet without portfolio 
November, 1873, and had retired from three months 
Therefore, was not the ministry when accepted 


MacKenzie Dufferin, July 13, July 16, 1874. 

expressing very strong conviction that everything had been done that 
could possibly done under the circumstances, and that the Dominion has shown 
disposition far beyond the spirit the engagement entered into with British 
Columbia, considering the expressions opinion Mr. Trutch the delegate 
British Columbia the time the Union and the facts set forth the several docu- 
ments already forwarded the Colonial Office, the committee [of the cabinet] advise 
that Lord Carnarvon informed that they would gladly submit the question him 
for his decision whether the exertions the Government, the diligence shown 
and the offers made, have have not been fair and just and accordance with the 
spirit the (B.C. p., 1875, 622-4, July 23, 1874). 

Carnarvon terms were: construction the Esquimalt-Nanaimo railway, 
pushing surveys for the main line with the utmost vigour, construction wagon 
road and telegraph once, expenditure $2,000,000 year the province the 
railway after location, completion the line December 31, 1890. 

4B.C. p., 1875, 633-4. 

Debates the house commons, 1875, 30-3, for the public reasons given for 
the resignation. took place the very time that Edgar was getting his instructions, 
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the Carnarvon terms and whether not would support them 
depended, apart from party ties, upon exercise his individual 
judgment. 

Early March, month after parliament had assembled, 
MacKenzie gave the house statement about the Pacific rail- 
way, touching briefly the Carnarvon negotiations.! Several 
other members spoke, and then Blake regretted 
acceptance the Carnarvon terms, branding them 
dently and regretted the manner which they had 
been arranged. ‘‘It not the Colonial Secretary, not the 
Imperial Government, which has raise the money build this 
work [the Pacific upon Canadian credit, 
Canadian enterprise, and Canadian cost and Canadian risk 
that this work accomplished, and therefore the 
free voice and decision the people Canada that the terms, 
judgment, upon which that work shall constructed are 
because Lord Carnarvon said so’’, but because that seemed 
best for Canada. These were brave, and they were important, 
words; the principles enunciated the Aurora speech still governed 
Blake’s conduct. 

The first and, indeed, the only portion the Carnarvon terms 
which MacKenzie proposed submit parliament for specific 
action, had with the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
That railway had become the embodiment the desire the 
people Vancouver Island secure direct and immediate 
benefit from clause the Act Union. shown above, the 
island favoured the Bute Inlet route for the Pacific railway, and 
that route had been certain adoption, agitation for the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway would have 
meaning. But, course, there was certainty, and the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo railway was urged because its construction 
would, speak, commit the Dominion the Bute Inlet route. 
And even did not—even Burrard Inlet should become the 
island would least have the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo line instead receiving its portion only ferry service 
but have positive evidence that Blake resigned because disagreement with the 
ministry over the British Columbian negotiations. 

503-13. 

547-8. 

March MacKenzie, while making the statement mentioned above, said 


(p. 511) that had nothing ask from parliament. may that the decision 
submit the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill was afterthought. 
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between the mainland and Esquimalt. Thus Vancouver Island 
fought constantly for immediate construction the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo railway, and all its arguments the order-in-council 
June, 1873, which named Esquimalt the terminus, was 
assumed contain promise sacred any clause 
itself. 

The MacKenzie government could and did expose the fallacy 
this assumption, but also gave hostages fortune authoriz- 
ing Edgar promise immediate construction the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo line. Bute Inlet were selected the route 
the Pacific railway, all would well; but were not, the 
government remained committed construction, cost 
$2,500,000-$3,000,000, line which was not properly federal 
obligation, and which was certain run loss. Clearly 
then, had, like Sir John before him, yielded something 
desire pacify the island. had also another purpose 
which was insufficiently realized. Construction the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo railway was the price modification the 
terms union; was sop—a compensation—-for delay 
construction the Pacific railway beyond the ten year period 
named clause The danger inevitable this proposition 
was that, while MacKenzie had intention admitting any 
obligation build the Esquimalt and Nanaimo such, the plain 
fact that made offer build all raised hopes and 
created claims British Columbia which soon had independent 
existence. When, the Carnarvon terms, the MacKenzie ad- 
ministration again promised construction, although again only 
compensation for delay fulfilling the engagement build 
railway the Pacific the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
line became the minds the people Vancouver Island 
assured project, and any ambiguity reservation the Do- 
minion’s proposal was forgotten. 

When bill providing for the construction the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo railway was brought before the house commons, 
Blake broke away from his drawing with him the two 
most important Liberals outside the cabinet, David Mills and 


p., 1875, 608, instructions Edgar. 

631. 

have been unable see copy the bill, but apparently proposed govern- 
mental aid $10,000 and 20,000 acres land per mile, well guarantee 
interest for years upon the additional expenses construction. Estimates, 
guesses, cost, ran about $20-40,000 per mile. 
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Thomas The defection, although ominous, did not have 
any noticeable effect the passage the bill through the com- 
and nobody had any suspicion that would fail the 
senate. That body was, sure, Conservative, but the Con- 
servatives were much committed the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
railway was the government. came, therefore, complete 
surprise when, the eve prorogation, the senate defeated the 

The political consequences this action were striking. One 
might expect that the government would not embarrassed: 
the senate was Conservative, the great bulk the votes cast 
against the defeated bill was Conservative, and the blame 
would seem then rest unequivocally upon the Conservative 
party. Nothing the sort happened. Alexander MacKenzie 
and not Sir John Macdonald was injured the senate’s 
assertion its independence, and the reasons for this are worth 
notice. was, for one thing, declared that MacKenzie had con- 
nived the defeat the bill the senate. That this was 
venomous libel certain, both from the character MacKenzie 
and from excellent contemporary evidence,‘ but that was 
credited British Columbia cannot doubted. Certain 
features the vote the senate also operated fasten responsi- 
bility upon the Liberal party. Numbered among the twenty- 
four senators who voted give the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill 
the ‘‘six months’ were Penny and William MacMaster, 
both strong Liberals; and they had not broken away from their 
party, the measure would have passed. The obvious retort that, 
with the two Liberal votes, there had been joined twenty-two 
Conservative, was ineffective, because anyone familiar with 
politics will realize that the two votes given, speak, the 
margin and against government measure, eclipsed the larger 
number cast the opposition. There was still more serious 


was later minister justice and judge the supreme court Canada; 
Moss became chief justice Ontario. 

2The division the motion give the bill the months’ hoist’’ was curious. 
The votes cast support were mostly Conservative, but among them were counted 
Blake, Mills, and Moss; the 101 votes cast the negative were mostly Liberal, but 
among them were counted Sir John Macdonald and Tupper. See editorial the 
Mail and Empire, Toronto, April 1875, for explanation. 

the senate, 1875, 283. 

‘In his speech Victoria Lord Dufferin said: saw Mr. MacKenzie the next 
day [after defeat the bill] and have seldom seen man more annoyed disconcerted 
than St. John, Sea mountains, London, 1877, 201). 
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imputation against the MacKenzie administration. year and 
half later Lord Dufferin declared that the handling the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway bill the senate was 
The measure had, charged, been introduced 
“languid and way Scott, leader the 
government the senate, who actually said that the railway was 
being conceded the interference the Imperial Govern- 
Lord Dufferin’s charge was well founded. Trickery 
the senate there was not; mismanagement and carelessness 
the part Scott there certainly was, and this was reflection 
the positive distaste with which many Liberals viewed the 

The defeat the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill marks definite 
stage the negotiations with British Columbia and the position 
MacKenzie leader his party. The policy conciliation 
and concession was, not wholly abandoned, least modified 
with the entry Blake, and later Mills, into the cabinet. And 
from this time the real leadership the Liberals passed out 
the hands MacKenzie. 

Just what would the answer the government the 
action the senate did not become apparent for some months. 
The bill had been defeated too late the session admit its 
re-introduction, but MacKenzie seemed first have doubt 
that the next session could brought again and held 
himself bound ‘‘to carry out the letter and the the 
Carnarvon was soon disillusioned. His hold 
his party had been weakened his British Columbian policy 
and the defeat the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill was, effect, 
victory for the Blake wing. MacKenzie found that any attempt 
should also remembered that 1871 MacKenzie, like Blake, 
had railed against the absurdity the terms given British 
Columbia, and that 1875, prime minister, supported 
conciliatory policy because felt the responsibility pacifying 


bk., no. 788, memorandum interview with Dufferin, Nov, 
18, 1876. 

the senate, 1875, 738; bk., no. Dufferin MacKenzie, 
Nov. 23, 1876. 

3MacMaster would have voted for the bill had known how greatly MacKenzie 
desired its passage. 838, Dufferin MacKenzie, Nov. 23, 1876. 

no. 318, MacKenzie Walkem, April 20, 1875. 

his speech Victoria, said: very much doubt whether 
could have succeeded carrying [the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill] second time 
even the House Commons. (St. John, Sea mountains, 204). 
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discontented province, and because the terms union were 
formal contract which the government was honour bound 
carry out else secure its modification. 

The discontent the party became entangled with negotia- 
tions bring Blake back into the cabinet. MacKenzie, always 
conscious his own deficiencies and with exaggerated respect 
for the abilities the younger man, was very anxious get 
Blake into the The 
blocking Blake’s entry into the cabinet was the British Columbian 
policy the MacKenzie believed that the govern- 
ment was bound the Carnarvon terms: 

made the best arrangement could and undertook 
carry out.... told you [Blake], could not see how 
honourable men could now refuse this although was 
willing try any other arrangement. Either new arrangement 
must made the old one carried out the entire trouble 
faced 


Blake countered with shrewd suggestion. Aware that Liberal 
opinion against the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway and, indeed, 
against the Carnarvon terms had crystallized, and that MacKen- 
zie’s plan going would meet with sharp resistance, asked 
MacKenzie consult the most influential Liberals, who had 
supported the government the Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill, 
what the future policy toward British Columbia should be. 
this MacKenzie consented. the interviews his eyes were 
opened and appears that practical politician bowed 
the inevitable. May 19, 1875, Blake entered the cabinet 
minister and did terms which were bring 
the ministry into sharp dispute with the governor-general, and 
which are quite without parallel the history Canadian 
politics. The letter explaining the agreement deserves quotation 
full: 


Ottawa, May 18, 1875 

dear MacKenzie, 
The result our discussion this morning that agree 
join your Government the understanding the general 


offer give over the leadership Blake, see, bk., no. 
MacKenzie Blake, Oct. 15, 1874. 

MacKenzie Thos. Moss, April 26, 1875. Moss was apparently the go- 
between the negotiations. 

MacKenzie Blake, April 26, 1875. 

became minister the interior, October, 1876. 
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policy arrived when was last Ottawa, and the under- 
standing the Columbia terms reached this morning—namely 
that the Government should negotiate with Columbia for the pay- 
ment cash subsidy lieu the agreement construct the 
Vancouver Railway; that the Government shall propose Parlia- 
ment measure for the carrying out the old terms modified, 
providing for the payment the cash subsidy, case that 
agreed to; otherwise for the construction the Vancouver railway, 
and providing that the obligations secure annual expenditure 
two millions and complete the line from the Pacific Lake 
Superior 1890 shall not construed render obligatory 
Canada further raise the rate taxation order their fulfil-ment. 

understood that case British Columbia England should 
raise any difficulty these provisions, the Government will 
notwithstanding proceed carry them out good faith. 

not here repeat the understanding reached our former 
conversations several details the Pacific Railway, not con- 
cerned with the question terms. 

Faithfully yours, 
EDWARD BLAKE! 
Not until September 20, 1875, was the new policy toward 
British Columbia made public. Then order-in-council was 
issued around which controversy was centre for the next two 
Three important features require attention. 
the first place the order-in-council affirmed: 


That every step the negotiations [of the MacKenzie administra- 
tion with British Columbia] was necessarily predicated upon and 
subject the conditions the Resolution the House Com- 
mons, passed 1872, contemporaneously with the adoption the 
Terms Union with British Columbia, subsequently enacted 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Act 1872, and subsequently re- 
enacted (after large addition had been made the rate taxa- 
tion) the Canadian Pacific Railway Act 1874; that the public 
aid given secure the accomplishment the undertaking 
should consist such liberal grants land and such subsidy 
money and other aid, not increasing the then existing rate taxation, 
the Parliament Canada should thereafter determine. 

The order-in-council went declare that public opinion was 

accord with the resolution and that could not 


304-5. 
p., 1876, 565-7. 
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too clearly understood that any agreements yearly expendi- 

ture and completion fixed time the Carnarvon terms] 

must subject the conditions thrice recorded the Journals 

Parliament, that further increase the rate taxation re- 

quired order their fulfilment. 

the second place the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway was 
thrown overboard. This was not, the order-in-council declared, 
and correctly, portion the main line the Pacific railway; 
was essentially local work and there were 
against construction the Dominion. The bill providing for 
the line had been defeated the senate and was the duty 
the government consider some other method satisfying the 
people British Columbia: 

would seem reasonable that the people British Columbia should 

construct this work themselves (if they think other public works 

more advantageous) should, lieu this, themselves undertake 
such other local works, and that the compensation given them 
Canada for any delays which may take place the construction 

the Pacific Railway should the form cash 
The third feature note that the ‘‘cash bonus” ‘‘com- 
pensation”’ offered was $750,000. 

MacKenzie later divulged that had composed this document 
himself. Its contents, however, had clearly been settled the 
terms upon which Blake entered the cabinet, and one can wish 
that the responsibility for actual composition the order-in- 
council had also rested upon him. 

examination the order-in-council may begin with its 
assertion that the Carnarvon terms were upon and 
subject to” the taxation resolution 1871. Undoubtedly this 
resolution had been some importance getting clause 
the terms union safely through the house;! quashed, 
diverted, some the hostility felt many members toward the 
Pacific railway. But the essential point that the resolution was 
subterfuge—a could not, and did not, 
bind the hands the government. One has only read the 
resolution realize its absurdity. Here was administration 
one breath solemnly promising build transcontinental 
railway, and then the next promising that this would not 
mean increase the rate taxation. The promises were 

1No great importance ought attached the chronological fact that the resolu- 


tion was not brought down until after the British Columbian resolutions had passed, 
because the promise that such resolution would passed was given earlier. 
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mutually incongruous and everyone whose opinion counted knew 
it. anything more needed show that the taxation reso- 
lution was inoperative, one has only recollect that the consent 
British Columbia had never been asked given. 

Why then did the Liberals, who had course supported the 
resolution 1871, revive 1874? The answer that they 
wanted counterpoise clause and especially the promise 
that the Pacific railway would completed within ten years. 
When British Columbia, suspicious the Liberal administration, 
put literal interpretation upon the words years’’—-and 
this interpretation had been accepted the Liberals 1871— 
countered putting literal interpretation upon 
the taxation resolution. met bad argument with argu- 
ment least equally bad. But, even conceded that the 
Liberal government had 1873-4 understandabie reason for 
bringing forward the taxation resolution stick secure 
from British Columbia some relaxation the terms union, 
that does not excuse the statement that the Carnarvon terms, 
well the original terms union, were governed it. The 
Carnarvon terms provided appreciable relaxation and once 
they had been accepted there was justification for the assump- 
tion that the taxation resolution had any weight. Neither Lord 
Carnarvon nor Lord Dufferin had any idea that the terms they 
proposed were subject limitation, and they certainly would 
not have consented limitation resolution which was in- 
herently unreasonable and which was obviously susceptible 
being construed one the two litigants crush all meaning 
out concessions might make. short, this statement the 
order-in-council was disingenuous and unfortunate. was 
nothing more less than attempt give appearance 
consistency action which was inconsistent. The new course 
action did, indeed, keep Blake consistent, for had opposed 
the Carnarvon terms; but the rest the MacKenzie adminis- 
tration had agreed them, albeit reluctantly, and their con- 
sistency was now sacrificed. Blake was all men most interested 
being consistent and that, doubtless, partial explanation 
the terms which became minister. is, however, 
Despite his dominance, would not have gained 
his point most the party and most the cabinet had not 
thought that Blake, besides being consistent, was also right. 

The second important statement 
declared that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway was 
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dropped. There were certainly good reasons why this line should 
not built the Dominion, but the fact was that its construc- 
tion had been promised the Carnarvon terms, and British 
Columbia had, therefore, right ask that any alternative meet 
with its approval. The only ground that could advanced for 
the assumption that the Dominion could substitute new terms 
without the consent British Columbia was the devious and 
unscrupulous behaviour Walkem. Walkem described the 
refused make formal acceptance its terms, and even 
asserted, ambiguous language, that the original terms union 
remained force. This sort performance was disgraceful, but 
can only condone, and not excuse, the new attitude the 
federal government, because knew how evaluate 
Walkem’s manceuvres, and until they put definite obstacle 
the way the Dominion they could overlooked. 

The third feature the order-in-council September was 
that bonus” $750,000 given British Columbia. 
the outset must asked for what was this bonus com- 
pensation. Many people—notably Lord 
lieu the promise build the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
railway, and the reasons for this view are Assuming 
that the government meant adhere the terms whole, 
substitute had, nevertheless, found for this one portion 
which parliament had rejected. The $750,000 was, Dufferin 
inferred, the substitute. But the order-in-council was definitely 
ambiguous. The sentence, which introduced the idea cash 
bonus, began expressing the opinion that the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo railway should built British Columbia, and then 
midway passed the question compensation. But the 
compensation was not, one might expect, for the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo railway; was any delays which may take 
place the construction the Pacific The alternative 
interpretation, assumed \Valkem and also the Toronto 
Globe, paper wholly inimical the British Columbian premier, 
followed once from the words just cited; the $750,000 was 
compensation for future and indefinite delays the con- 
struction the Pacific railway. Which interpretation correct, 
one can forced the belief that ambiguity was 


British Columbia, 71. 
2In conversation with Dufferin, MacKenzie seemed accept the second interpre- 


tation bk., no. order-in-council March 13, 1876, leans 
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inherent the offer the $750,000. But the ambiguity was not 
readily apprehended MacKenzie. him the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo line was only way buying peace; was compen- 
sation for relaxation the terms union. might then 
excused from thinking that undertaking which was com- 
pensation should, when withdrawn, itself require compensation. 
The $750,000 was alternative the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
railway, but was not lieu it. There was, besides, 
mind the fear that there might further delays 
about the Pacific railway, and that fear instigated ambiguity 
language. Again, true that with all his lucidity and direct- 
ness speech, MacKenzie could not compose good state 

The order-in-council September was wholly unfortunate. 
not, however, believe that was, Dufferin later declared, 
deliberate set catch British Columbia. any case, 
recrimination about that had point because, there was 
trap, British Columbia never came close falling into it. Walkem 
sent reply which attacked the offer the Dominion whole- 
heartedly and 

The controversy, which the Carnarvon terms 
designed quiet, now flared once more. British Columbia 
once appealed Carnarvon hold the Dominion its 
and Carnarvon proved willing again act arbi- 
trator. There was certainly more justification for such course 
this time than there had been year and half earlier, because 
the dispute now centred about terms which were distinctly his 
affair and which bore his name. But consider the position 
Carnarvon’s action had been unwelcome 1874, 
was doubly 1876 after promise had been given Blake 
that the Carnarvon terms would not carried out even the 
face protest from England. one respect MacKenzie’s hand 
had been strengthened: the Liberal party was united the new 
policy had not been the the feeling against 
heavy expenditure the Pacific railway had grown mightily 


the first (B.C. p., 1876, 643) and the senate, Scott said explicitly (Debates the 
senate, 1876, 232) that the $750,000 was compensation for the defeat the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo railway bill. 

often complained this. See Sir Arthur Hardinge, The life the fourth 
Earl Carnarvon (Oxford, 1925), 115, which gives very inaccurate account the part 
played Carnarvon and Dufferin. 

p., 1876, 569-72. 

637-44. 
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hard times pressed more and more the people and the 
government.! 

The delicacy the negotiations which confronted MacKenzie 
this time would have tried the most experienced diplomat, and 
that MacKenzie was not. honest and admirable partisan, 
his practice was batter down objections which might raised 
his position, and the fact that his opponents were the governor- 
general and the secretary state did not alter his procedure. 
When, therefore, after some preliminary correspondence, Car- 
narvon sent despatch Dufferin which definitely deprecated 
any departure from the Carnarvon terms because these were 
character, involving the Dominion, British Colum- 
bia, and himself, MacKenzie objected most vigorous language.? 
Certain statements the despatch were, opinion, 
and could only accounted for supposing 
that the writer had not read the papers the case’’; Car- 
narvon evidently failed appreciate the efforts [the 
government] have made implement impossible 
clause 11), and the new position 
taken the Conservative party.* The policy the government 
stated the September order-in-council would not altered 
further and, therefore, the despatch, made public, would raise 
false expectations British Columbia. Three days later, after 
Dufferin had protested against the angry tone the letter, 
MacKenzie expressed himself more moderately but just firmly. 
The assumption Carnarvon that was continuing arbi- 


During the session 1876 this feeling cropped frequently and often violent 
form. Members took occasion pass severe strictures upon interference 
1874 (Debates the house commons, 1876, 885, 888, Moreover, motion 
that the arrangements for the Pacific railway should not increase the rate taxation, 
was carried 149 (p. The Conservatives voted for because they did not 
wish record being ready increase taxation. (See also, Debates the senate, 
should also note that declared that the ministry ought have 
answered attacks Carnarvon. said that the criticism was directed 
against the government and not against Carnarvon, answer which was hardly 
satisfactory since most the offenders were Liberal It. bk., 431, 
MacKenzie Dufferin, April 15, 1876). 

despatch was withdrawn and have not seen it, but MacKenzie quotes the 
portions most offensive him letter May 17, 1876 The 
letter erroneously dated March. 

had mind the vote the resolution moved Ross and similar 
resolution passed the senate, well certain remarks from Tupper during the 
debate. 
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trator, who would have deliver judgment the dispute, 
could not admitted. 1874 under 
pressure, consented reference Carnarvon, and had 
result lost influence with the party and the country. Doubtless 
the policy the ministry had been modified, but the supposition 
Carnarvon that could refuse sanction this modification 
was unwarranted and opposed sound constitutional prin- 
Lord Dufferin had written that he, MacKenzie, only 
wanted decision his favour; reality wanted decision 
The British Columbian dispute would come out all 
right, only the government was let alone. 

However, the government was not let alone. The offending 
despatch was, indeed, withdrawn and its was much 
more innocuous, but did retain the assumption that Carnarvon 
was arbitrator, and what was still more important, that the 
forthcoming trip Lord Dufferin British Columbia would 
for the purpose gathering information which might, when put 
Carnarvon’s disposal, enable him reach sound decision. 
The situation thus was, that member the British government 
London, advised imperial officer Canada, was settle 
dispute between province and the federal administration. For 
this the only defence was that, rightly wrongly, the imperial 
government was already involved. But Carnarvon and Dufferin 
ought have noticed that had declared his intention 
putting this mistake behind him, even the expense con- 
sistency and charges breach faith. Furthermore, 
Edward Blake was now member the cabinet. the very 
time that Dufferin was preparing for his trip British Columbia, 
Blake was writing Carnarvon the famous series letters, 
frequently quoted constitutional history, which dealt 
with the question the governor-general’s powers. The letters 
bore reference the British Columbian difficulties and writers 
the period have apparently been unaware the serious nature 
the collision between Dufferin and his ministers. But when 
Blake declared that not merely Colony Province; 
she and when discussed the cases which 
the governor-general was empowered act without the advice 
his ministers, the British Columbian negotiations must certainly 


bk., no. 462, May 20, 1876. 

469. 

p., 1877, 378-80, despatch May 23, 1876. 
p., 1877, no. 13, 
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have been his mind. There can, moreover, shadow 
doubt that the events the next five months strengthened his con- 
viction that the powers the governor-general should curtailed. 

August 16, 1876, Lord Dufferin reached British Columbia 
and during the month which followed did his best secure 
accurate opinion about the provincial situation. The success 
his visit has been the theme numerous histories and the speech 
which made Victoria September has been credited 
with checking dangerous agitation for secession Vancouver 
Island. Undoubtedly eloquent and able effort, was 
large measure defence MacKenzie. One oversight im- 
portant. The speech was predicated upon the belief that the 
Carnarvon terms had implemented satisfactory equiva- 
lent offered, belief which showed either that Dufferin had not 
understood, that was prepared oppose, the change 
front which MacKenzie had announced. 

his departure from British Columbia Lord Dufferin carried 
with him very definite opinions about how settlement the 
matters dispute ought reached. Even before this had 
telegraphed MacKenzie asking that allowed least 
announce that the arrangement about the 
controversy regard the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
railway might amicably considered and adjusted between 
couple representatives the two governments under Lord 
permission, but Dufferin clung the idea arbitration, and 
when his return journey Toronto was reached, wrote 
long letter the prime minister which fervour and persuasive- 
ness exceeded the famous speech The plan arbitra- 
tion Carnarvon seemed him possessed every conceivable 
advantage and literally unavoidable. The situation could 
not faced novo. There had been arbitration and there had 
been default, and the Dominion the stronger party could not 
expect settle chose. British Columbia had appealed 
Carnarvon uphold his own terms and could hardly turn 
deaf ear. was mistake contemptuous the threats 
secession, because passion and resentment obscured sound judg- 
ment and might incite rash action. any case discontented 
province was inconvenience and Now was 


It. bk., no. 718, mentioned letter from Dufferin MacKenzie, 
Oct. 1876. 
718-29. 
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auspicious time for Walkem and his government 
had been defeated and there were good men office could 
expected. the question the Esquimalt and Nanaimo rail- 
way was referred Carnarvon, Dufferin saw easy solution. 
place the bonus $750,000 Carnarvon might recommend 
payment 

But Dufferin’s desire help and advise the ministry did not 
stop this point. His ingenious and nimble mind had ranged. 
over the larger problem the construction the Pacific railway. 
The effort MacKenzie interest capitalists had, knew, 
been unsuccessful and might well happen that the Dominion 
would find itself unable fulfil its promise about the main line. 
this occurred, the Dominion had make third confession 
failure, evidence rectitude purpose would avert serious 
trouble. From this the governor-general wished save his 
ministry. negotiations about the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
difficulty were begun London, might not possible graft 
upon them negotiations about the larger question the main 
line? wrote: 

think see way arrangement which might reached 
only could pressed the Province from without, that 
say from England, and under which British Columbia might 
brought acquiesce the indefinite postponement the western 
section the line, without much trouble and without our fair 
fame being again assailed. But would great advantage, 
nay almost necessary the success any move this direction, 
that friendly negotiation the minor point should already 
progress under Lord Carnarvon’s auspices London. 


The letter ended personal note: conclusion let urge 
upon you the most earnest language make any reasonable 
sacrifice run any reasonable risk for the sake preserving 
intact the confederation Canada.’’ Blame for any break-up 
would fastened upon the government. Not people who 
lit the torch but those who held would censured. for 
himself governor-general, Dufferin could find language 
express the shame and which should feel 
had back England and say that province had been 
lost under his administration. 

1This was, Dufferin believed, defensible because the defeated Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo railway bill had promised besides subsidy $10,000 mile—roughly 
total $750,000—a guarantee interest the additional expenses con- 
struction. 
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The willingness the governor-general overstep con- 
stitutional bounds apparent. had policy for his first 
minister—a policy which held out bait the assurance 
decision favourable the Dominion, but which was objectionable 
because would place settlement vital problem the hands 
the secretary state for the colonies. The objection was 
insuperable and the eloquence the letter failed move 
MacKenzie. Just before its receipt had written Cartwright, 
who was England, instructing him inform Carnarvon that 
the government had gone far their hold their followers 
will justify their effort satisfy British More- 
over, the Conservative opposition had, MacKenzie’s opinion, 
changed its attitude. Instead upholding British Columbia, 
Tupper had even criticized the government for accepting the 
Carnarvon and yet the British Columbian Conservatives 
had not risen wrath. wrote MacKenzie, 
very large percentage the assumed indignation against the 
present administration Columbia part ordinary political 
After receiving the Dufferin letter 
wrote still more vigorous style multiplying his 
evidence against the Conservatives and decrying the considera- 
tions brought forward 

The difference opinion between the governor-general and 
his first minister came head when the former received 
private letter from Carnarvon stating that was refraining from 
making any reply British Columbia until had heard what 
MacKenzie proposed do. MacKenzie, with the advice the 
cabinet, said that intended nothing more: the orders-in- 
council September, 1875 and March, 1876, defined the 
position the government. With this the storm broke 
angry interview Ottawa. The memorandum it, kept 
is, indeed, astonishing document.® 
affirmed that the order-in-council September was ambiguous 
disgraceful. answer deserves quotation: 


October 11, 1876, 675. Despite the date was written before 
letter was received. 

Debates the house commons, 1876, 989-98. 

It. bk., no. 679. 

Oct. 20, 1876. 

was one underlying Dufferin’s suggestions; forgot that 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway was only promised compensation for delays, 
past and future (ibid, 730). 

779-83, Interview November 16. 
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replied his angry remark, that Lord Carnarvon should not 
have pressed his interference us, that great country like 
this was not well for the Colonial Secretary too ready 
interfering with questions having bearing Imperial interests. 

further remarked that was unable see how his [Lord 

honor had been touched, that were responsible for the Acts 

the government, not him, that had nothing with except 

constitutional governor, and that had responsible 

the people Canada and one else. 
The mistake again appearing before Carnarvon before 
judge, MacKenzie was determined not repeat, but ‘‘was 
willing once retire and let him [Dufferin] find someone else 
who might suit his views better conduct the 
was, course, too much; both cooled down and the interview 
ended more restrained note. 

Meanwhile, Dufferin had drafted long despatch British 
Columbian affairs which proposed send Carnarvon. The 
despatch was mostly strong and effective criticism the order- 
in-council September, 1875. The Dominion government 
ought, Dufferin argued, state explicitly that the $750,000 cash 
bonus was offered lieu the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway 
and for nothing else; and ought not declare that the taxation 
resolution 1871 governed fulfilment the Carnarvon terms. 
Introduction post facto such sweeping 
resolution was attempt escape from difficulties method 
which ‘‘the Governor General most heartily The 
proper solution was modified version his own plan. Why 
not postpone settlement until the success failure attempt 
finance the Pacific railway was known? there was failure, 
then all the obligations arising out clause might referred 
Carnarvon for arbitration. 

The day after the interview with MacKenzie, Dufferin sent 
this draft him and Blake for examination, and November 
18, these two ministers came Rideau Hall give their views. 
long and painful discussion clear that the 
proposed despatch dealt with matters dispute between the two 
political parties, that could used against the government, 
and that, short, was not the report constitutional 
governor-general giving information gleaned constitutional 
visit British Columbia. grounds this sort 


822. 
783. 
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and Blake could effectively remonstrate against the despatch and 
Dufferin could only answer that would not made public. 
But inevitably the accuracy the statements the despatch 
came into discussion and again the governor-general and the 
prime minister lost their tempers. The dispute need not 
recapitulated—the management the senate when the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo bill was before it, the meaning 
the order-in-council September, these thorny 
topics there was charge, denial, and recrimination. the end 
the disputants parted amicably, but without reaching common 
ground. 

The next day was Sunday and Dufferin felt that could not 
clearer understanding with his ministers than was reached 
the ‘‘very stormy meeting”’ the day Again argued 
for reference the dispute Carnarvon and contrasted that 
plan with the existing position, based the order-in-council 
September, 1875: 


The danger avoided that having the appearance trying 
extricate ourselves from our present embarrassments 
resort anything which could called disingenuous quibble, 
seeking qualify explicit public document forced 
interpretation which, upon the face it, does not bear. That 
why distressed your persisting thrusting your last 
Order-in-Council down Lord Carnarvon’s throat and that want 
you postpone the present controversy for the moment, and 
case your not getting your Pacific railroad taken up, make 
provision for putting your relations with British Columbia upon 
fresh footing altogether. 


Unless and until British Columbia recognized that the taxation 
resolution conditioned the Carnarvon terms, Canada would 
making defence his position governor-general. 
had said that Canada was not crown colony, which was true; 
but neither was republic. the walls the Privy 
Dufferin wrote, have much right contend for 
opinion any Ministers, and matters moment 
they must not expect accept their advice merely because 
they give it, but they must approve understanding and 


823-35, Dufferin MacKenzie, Nov. 18, 1876. 
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Although Dufferin had not changed his mind, was forced 
change his The new policy the ministry was 
accepted without substantial reservation,? and the letter which 
Carnarvon sent answer was most effective damper any 
hope that British Columbia had obtaining support London. 
The objections raised the province against the course taken 
the Dominion were, Carnarvon declared, ‘‘couched more 
severe and exaggerated language than fair estimate the 
peculiar embarrassments and difficulties the case would seem 
Despite vigorous prosecution surveys decision 
about the route the terminus the Pacific railway was yet 
practicable, and until these were settled, the questions dispute 
between the province and the Dominion ought held 
abeyance. some later stage might, perhaps, both parties 
desired it, ready assist settlement. Discussion even 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway question thought 
premature, the duration the delay com- 
mencing the main line railway may become equitably all 
events, material consideration estimating the amount which 
should paid the any case, building the line 
seemed injudicious expenditure capital and acceptance 
money equivalent would wise. 

This, after official silence seven months, was Carnarvon’s 
answer the appeal British Columbia. Clearly had gone 
back his own terms 1875. oracular and magisterial 
words, the province was rebuffed and asked possess itself with 
patience. But Carnarvon longer ventured the assumption 
that would ultimately the arbitrator equitable settle- 
ment. All that remained his earlier position was the vague 
statement that stood ready assist both parties desired it. 

For Dufferin and Carnarvon the episode here narrated was 
now almost closed. MacKenzie did continue inform the 
governor-general the progress the Pacific railway, but the 
governor-general longer tried help his ministers sugges- 


have not been able find the despatch and was not made public. However, 
its contents can inferred from letter MacKenzie 836-7, 
letter November 23, 1876) explaining it, and from the reply made Carnarvon 
(B.C. p., 1877, 381-3). 

2On only one point did MacKenzie still complain the new despatch. did 
not relish criticism the original offer the Dominion build the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo railway. Dufferin replied effectively and with natural touch 
malice, that was expose its demerits order justify you [MacKenzie] 
not re-introducing the [Esquimalt and Nanaimo] It. bk., no. 836-7). 

p., 1877, 381, Carnarvon Dufferin, Dec. 18, 1876. 
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should realized that his efforts had always been 
the wrote MacKenzie, don’t think would 
have worked harder than have done this last month trying 
get justice done you, for the main you are undoubtedly right, 
only you will persist fighting out the battle, think, 
wrong line Unfortunately for his success, Dufferin, 
although working and acting like minister, was not one, and 
his chosen line defence was London rather than Ottawa. 

Looking back the confused jumble events, not easy 
suggest any policy which would have avoided trouble. The 
temptation lay blame upon the part played Edward 
Blake. was who, entering the ministry May, 1875, 
forced modification the conciliatory policy the government, 
and who, consistently enough, continued fight the Pacific rail- 
way during the dreary years after 1878. But for him the Liberal 
party would have taken different attitude toward the railway, 
and might perhaps have gained from some the credit 
which ultimately became the exclusive property the Con- 
servatives. The is, however, large one because Blake, 
while expressing his own views, expressed also the views large 
section the Canadian people. 

The offer Carnarvon his services arbitrator and the 
acceptance these the provincial government is, far 
know, unique incident the history the Dominion, and 
illustration the tendency the provinces various times 
since Confederation seek support London when they run 
foul the federal government. The sharp collision between 
Dufferin and his ministers, which was kept well concealed, gives 
the whole episode both piquancy and constitutional sig- 
nificance not fully brought out the published accounts the 
period. Dufferin was, perhaps, the ablest man who has held 
the post governor-general; the plan for which argued with 
cogency and vehemence was consistent with the original 
policy, and was inspired genuine desire help. Despite 
this, his efforts brought little but embarrassment the premier 
and himself. point moral would superfluous. 

MAXWELL 
Carnarvon, 117, states that MacKenzie consented 
London under the auspices the Colonial bona fide eflort build 
the Pacific railway was made within year and half. have been unable verify 


this and is, believe, misinterpretation. 
bk., no. 839, Dufferin MacKenzie, Nov. 23, 1876. 
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SPANISH EXPLORERS THE BRITISH COLUMBIAN 
COAST 


comes rather shock most Canadians learn that 

Captain George Vancouver was not the first sail through 
those intricate waterways leading the site the city which 
now bears his name. year previous arrival, 
Don Francisco Elisa had found his way the Gulf Georgia or, 
termed it, Gran Canal Neustra del Rosario 
Marinera, and had named the headland Point Grey, Punta 
Langara. Vancouver arrived June, 1792, met with 
two Spanish exploring vessels, the and the Mexicana off 
Spanish Bank, Point Grey. The Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board Canada has most fittingly erected monument com- 
memorate this meeting. 

The story Spanish effort the Pacific part one the 
greatest epics modern history. Balboa 1513 crossed the 
Isthmus Panama and took possession the Pacific coast 
the name the Most Catholic King all time, past, present 
and come, without contradiction, north and south... from 
the Pole Artic the Pole The South Sea was 
Spanish lake which foreign vessel should dare dip 
her prow. 

The was not readily solved. Hernando 
Cortes 1535 crossed the Gulf California and four years later 
despatched Francisco Ulloa who reached the head the gulf, 
explored the east coast Lower California, and finally, after 
rounding Cape San Lucas, penetrated far north Cerros 
Island. Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, 1542, discovered San Diego 
Bay; after untimely death 1543 Bartolomé Ferrelo, 
his pilot, continued the coast, apparently far Cape 
Blanco, north. Sir Francis Drake 1579 his famous 
voyage circumnavigation went the Oregon coast and re- 
fitted California, named him New Albion. also took 
possession California the name Queen Elizabeth. 
December, 1602, Sebastian Vizcaino discovered the beautiful 
Bay Monterey and January, 1603, sighted Cape Mendocino 
but was forced turn back account bad weather. One 
his vessels, Los Tres Reyes, under Martin Aguilar, penetrated 
far north Cape Blanco, and discovered river which was 

390 
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the time considered the Strait Anian, that mythical 
waterway which was supposed connect the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. Maldonado and Juan Fuca had already brought 
back wonderful, but unreliable, tales the strait. Unfortu- 
nately Aguilar and his pilot, Flores, did not live return New 
Spain. result, the exact nature their discovery has re- 
mained matter for conjecture. 

After Vizcaino, Spain made further attempt northern 
exploration for over century and half. the meantime, 
Vitus Bering and Alexei Chirikoff discovered the Alaskan coast 
and established Russian claim north-west America. News 
the Russian advance caused Spain take possession Alta 
California 1769 and resume her voyages discovery the 
north. Bucareli, viceroy New Spain, ordered Juan Perez, 
the ablest and most experienced pilot the Pacific coast, spy 
out the north-west coast and take formal possession for Spain. 
The Santiago, the best ship the Californian service, was set 
apart for the expedition. 

The Santiago left San Blas, Mexico, late January, 1774, 
and proceeded Monterey. Father Junipero Serra, the saintly 
hero the Californian missions, was passenger board. After 
spending several weeks Monterey, the Santiago started north 
June. But fog and contrary winds impeded her progress 
and she was blown away out her course. had in- 
structed Perez sail north 60° before landing take 
water, but account weather conditions was manifestly 
impossible so. Perez, therefore, held council and decided 
make landfall order obtain water. July 18, land was 
sighted. was the coast the Queen Charlotte and 
Perez may acclaimed the discoverer British Columbia. 
The next day the Haida, the natives the Queen Charlottes, 
came out the Spanish ship and, their own way, attempted 
welcome the white men, singing and strewing feathers 
swansdown the water. There was little trading done and 
the Spaniards return for some trifles received some dried fish 
cod, but This was apparently halibut which 
abounds off the Queen Charlottes. 

For several days Perez attempted make landing but was 
unsuccessful. The carpenters had already prepared large cross 


Crespi, who was the Santiago, noted the similarity the songs sung 
the Haida those the natives from San Diego Monterey. Bolton (ed.), 
Crespi, missionary explorer, 1769-1774 (Berkeley, 1927), 323. 
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which was set shore when the formal act possession 
took place. The swift currents which run through Dixon 
Entrance prevented the Spaniards from getting shore and 
July the Santiago stood out sea again. Bad weather pre- 
vailed and was not till August that Perez was able come 
close the land. that day the Santiago dropped anchor 
C-shaped roadstead the coast Vancouver Island. This 
roadstead Perez named San Lorenzo and its southern point San 
Estevan honour the second The exact location 
San Lorenzo has been matter some controversy but 
usually admitted have been near Cape Estevan the 
entrance Nootka Sound. 

Once again ill luck dogged Perez. August the 
launch was made ready shore with the cross. But the 
wind blew from the west and the ship was soon being driven 
shore dragging her anchor. skillful seamanship Perez 
managed get out his dangerous position. With great 
difficulty the launch was hoisted board and the once 
more headed south. Two days later Perez sighted Mount 
Olympus. The return Monterey was uneventful and the 
Santiago reached San Blas once more November 1774. 
Perez has been criticized for not having landed the north-west 
coast. difficult see how could have done so. 

Two Franciscan friars, Crespi and Pefia, accompanied this 
expedition. They carefully noted down the events the voyage 
their diaries. matter great regret that the Spanish 
government did not see fit publish these diaries once. They 
lay forgotten for century, and, result, Perez was robbed 
his just fame the discoverer the British Columbian coast. 

1775 Bucareli sent out another expedition under the 
command Bruno Heceta and Bodega Quadra. was 
the with Perez second command. Quadra was 
the little Sonora. was instructed proceed north 
latitude 65°, survey the coast, and take possession for 
Spain. The vessels left San Blas March 16, 1775, and en- 
countered adverse winds. They did not touch Monterey but 
found new port 42° north latitude which they named Trinidad. 
July 11, they again sighted land 48° Being unable 
find suitable landing place they dropped back 47° 20’ where 
they anchored Point Grenville. Here they landed and took 
formal possession, erecting cross. The same day seven the 
crew the Sonora were murdered when they went ashore 
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obtain water. The scene this massacre seems have been 
Destruction Island. 

Heceta now wished turn back but Quadra and his second 
command, Maurelle, would not agree and the vessels again headed 
after reaching the vicinity Nootka Sound and sighting land 
49° 30’, turned back Monterey. the return voyage the 
Santiago sighted the mouth the Columbia. 

The Sonora, thirty-six feet long, twelve wide, and eight feet 
deep, with only five her crew fit for duty, kept her gallant 
way toward the north. August 16, Quadra and Maurelle 
sighted Mount Edgecumbe the Alaskan coast. Three days 
later they attempted land but got into difficulties with the 
natives who desired payment for the drinking water sought 
the Spaniards. The return voyage commenced August 21. 
Only two able-bodied seamen were now fit for duty each 
watch. The rest were incapacitated scurvy. The Sonora 
put into Port Bucareli, 55° 17’ north, and obtained wood and 
water. Sailing north again she reached 56°, but was driven back 
contrary winds. There was nothing but head south 
and October the was safe the Bay Monterey. 
Two days earlier Juan Perez had died,—an irreparable loss 
Spanish interests the north-west coast. 

1779 Arteaga and Quadra sailed north from San Blas 
the Princesa and the Favorita. landed Port Bucareli 
May and commissioned Maurelle reconnoitre and chart 
the ports and bays which The com- 
manders also took extensive notes the topography the 
country, its flora, fauna, and minerals, also the customs and 
characteristics the natives. They sailed from Port Bucareli 
July 1779, and spent over month exploring. They sighted 
Mount Saint Elias July and August Lieutenant Quiros 
landed Regla Island and took possession. Sickness having 
broken out and the winds being contrary, the leaders decided 
August turn south. When they reached San Francisco 
October, they heard the entry Spain into the American 
Revolutionary War. 

The arrival Captain Cook Nootka March 29, 1778, 
was fated change the whole history the north-west coast. 
During his long stay Nootka Sound, Cook and his men traded 
with the natives and obtained valuable sea-otter skins. These 
skins Cook’s men, after the untimely death their commander, 
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traded China and the maritime fur trade was born. Space 
forbids any detailed reference the exploits Hanna, Strange, 
Portlock and Dixon, and Meares. Suffice say that when 
the Spaniards sailed north again 1788 competition was keen 
the coast. and Haro visited the Russian settlements 
Alaska that year and ascertained that the Russians were 
planning trading-post Nootka Sound. 

Florez, viceroy New Spain, accordingly despatched Martinez 
with the Princesa and San Carlos from San Blas February 17, 
1789, take formal possession Nootka and plant perma- 
nent settlement there. Thus would Spain vindicate her claims 
the north-west coast. Martinez found foreign vessels his 
arrival Nootka and seized the British ship which 
was wearing Portuguese colours. After few days restored the 
vessel. June 24, the Spaniards took possession Nootka 
with all the pomp and ceremonial dear the Spanish heart. 
The priests who accompanied the expedition said mass, the first 
Christian service known have been held the north-west 
coast. 

Martinez, early July, seized the Argonaut, Captain Colnett, 
which had arrived from China with materials board for building 
trading-post and constructing sloop. There were also twenty- 
nine Chinese artisans the Argonaut. The Princess Royal was 
seized few days later. This action Martinez almost precipi- 
tated war between Great Britain and Spain. Fortunately the 
end sane councils prevailed and the Nootka conventions 1790 
were Florez recalled Martinez 1789 before news 
the controversy had reached Mexico and the first Spanish settle- 
ment Nootka was abandoned. 

But Florez was succeeded October, 1789, Revilla Gigedo 
who determined re-occupy Nootka. despatched Lieu- 
tenant Francisco Elisa with three ships, one them the Princesa 
Real, the former Princess Royal, now under the command 
Alférez (sub-lieutenant) Manuel Quimper. Elisa, who had sailed 
from San Blas February 1790, arrived Nootka April 
and took formal possession the 10th. Spanish military post 
was established and Elisa once began carry out that portion 


1On the Nootka Sound incident cf. Manning, Nootka Sound con- 
(American Historical Association, Annual report, 1904); Holland Rose, 
William Pitt and national revival (London, 1911), 562-588; Scholefield and Howay, 
British Columbia (Vancouver, 1914), 135-156; and Lennox Mills, The real significance 
the Nootka Sound (CANADIAN VI, 110-122). 
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his instructions which ordered him ‘‘explore the coasts, 
islands and parts 68°, Cook River, and the strait Juan 
sent out Lieutenant Fidalgo the Filipino, 
May examine the coast line from 57° south. Bad weather 
prevented Fidalgo from doing this but reached the Russian 
settlement Cook Inlet and took possession Prince William 
Sound. Head winds and lack supplies caused Fidalgo 
abandon his quest and return Monterey. 

Elisa, May 31, sent out Manuel Quimper the Princesa 
Real explore the Strait Juan Fuca and take possession. 
Quimper did thorough piece work the northern shore 
the Strait Bonilla Point, near Clo-oose, Gonzales Point 
Victoria, B.C. discovered Sooke Harbour which named 
Puerto Revilla Gigedo and Esquimalt Harbour upon which 
bestowed the title Puerto Cordova. Strait com- 
memorates his sailing master, Lopez Haro. Quimper also 
sighted great mountain which bears his chart the biblical 
name The more prosaic Vancouver, two years later, 
entitled Mount Baker after the officer who was watch when 
the mountain first came into 

Quimper skirted the San Juan Archipelago and entered what 
termed Sena Santa Rosa. Had sailed south would 
have been the discoverer Admiralty Inlet and Puget Sound. 
had turned his prow north could have found Rosario 
Strait and the Gulf Georgia. One his boats actually did 
enter Rosario Strait but did not pass through it. Weather con- 
ditions were bad and Quimper turned west again and entered 
Port Discovery which named Puerto Bodega Quadra. 
took formal possession the Strait Juan Fuca near New 
Dungeness and August Neah Bay. leaving Neah 
Bay, Quimper steered for Nootka but was unable reach that 
port and turned south Monterey where arrived 
September 1790. had added much Spain’s knowledge 
the far west coast. Some his place names are still preserved 
the north shore the Strait Juan Fuca. 

The viceroy New Spain was still anxious that explorations 
continue and 1791 Elisa, obedient orders, set sail from 
Nootka the San Carlos May was accompanied 


reference voyage page 97. 

*Vancouver, Voyage (London, 1798), 222 
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the schooner Santa Saturnina Horcasitas under the command 
José Maria Narvaez. intention was proceed north 
but contrary winds forced him change his plans and sail south. 
spent about fifteen days carefully examining Clayoquot 
Sound and then entered the Strait Juan Fuca. May 
the San Carlos anchored Quimper’s Port Cordova. Surveys 
were made Haro Strait and among the islands the Gulf, 
Strait, Georgia. 

Elisa’s great work began Rosario Strait, which carefully 
explored, and continued into the Gulf Georgia, 
terms Gran Canal Neustra Senora del Rosario Marinera. 
mistook the west shore Whidbey Island for mainland but 
made survey Bellingham Bay. The coast line the main- 
land from Bellingham Bay Boundary Bay clearly and accu- 
rately set down Elisa’s chart.! Soundings occur many 
places. Island appears Isla Gueme and Lummi 
Island Isla Pacheco. But Elisa evidently considered that 
Boundary Bay was the entrance great inlet arm the 
sea for places Boca Floridablanca the low-lying delta 
the mouth Fraser River. Point Roberts and Point Grey appear 
islands, Isla Zepeda and Isla Langara. ill-defined 
coast may sand bar—-connects the two points. 
There are soundings off Point Grey. 

The north shore Burrard Inlet suggested wavy line 
which has Indian village little the north-east Langara 
projecting point. This point named Punta Bodega. 
may that off Point Grey Elisa mistook Stanley Park for 
part the north shore. There another Indian settlement 
point the west Punta Bodega. The coast line 
broken the entrance Howe Sound. Continuing the Gulf 
Georgia find Texada and Lasqueti Islands clearly marked. 
The farthest north-west point the mainland side Punta 
San Luis, identified Judge Howay Grief Point. 
Harwood Island appears the middle Gran Canal Neustra 
del Rosario Marinera Isla Campo Alango. 

the opposite side the gulf the coast line Vancouver 
Island traced from Cape Lazo Nanaimo. From Qualicum 
Beach Nanaimo the work well done. There are soundings 
off Qualicum Beach indicating that the Spaniards called there. 
Islas las Ballenas have retained their Spanish name and appear 
modern maps Ballenas Islands separated Ballenas 


chart given Map Papers relating the Treaty Washington. 
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Channel from Vancouver Island. Entrada Rualcava Nanoose 
Bay and Boca Wenthuysen Nanaimo Bay. evident 
that, after leaving Nanaimo, Elisa coasted along and mistook 
Gabriola Island for mainland. Boca Poliel has been identified 
Judge Howay Porlier Pass between Valdez and Galiano 
Islands. The coast line extends brokenly from Porlier Pass 
Saturna Island. The San Juan Archipelago roughly sketched 
in. Behind the Gulf Islands the coast line Vancouver Island 
very indistinct but becomes more definite nearing Gonzales 
Point. 

Elisa left the Strait Juan Fuca some time August, 1791. 
had discovered the inland waterway which leads north from 
the Strait Juan Fuca. remained for Vancouver and his 
men thread the many passages which connect the Gulf 
Georgia with Queen Charlotte Sound. But, shall see, the 
Spaniards also had part this discovery. Elisa’s voyage, 
although historically one the most obscure account the 
paucity records, easily one the most important the 
Spanish explorations the far west coast. 

the same year the and expedition 
Don Alejandro Malespina arrived the north-west The 
corvettes Descubierta and set out from Cadiz July 30, 
1789, rounded Cape Horn, came the west coast South 
America, and called Panama and Acapulco. They sailed 
from Acapulco May 1791, and sighted the Alaskan coast 
June 23. They sought vain for the Strait Anian and 
once more disproved the misstatements Maldonado. They 
set observatory land, ascertained the latitude, corrected 
their time-pieces, and measured the height Mount Saint Elias. 
They also took careful notes the habits and customs the 
natives. length having penetrated Prince William Sound 
and having found trace the missing strait, they concluded 
that Maldonado’s story was pure fabrication. they headed 
down the coast and made their way Nootka where they arrived 
August 13. There they landed and set the observatory, 
spending fifteen days making observations for determining the 
latitude and longitude Nootka, charting the port, and exploring 
the inner channels. Thence they returned Mexico 


1Don Pedro Novo Colson (ed.), Viaje Politico-Cientifico Aldredor del Mundo 
por las Corbetas Descubierta Atrevida mando los Capitanes Navio Alandro 


Malaspina Don José Bustamante Guerra desde 1789 (Madrid, segunda 
1885). 
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expedition which established the bearings the northern 
coast New Spain with greater exactness than all previous 
voyages 

was evident that Maldonado’s supposed strait did not 
exist but Count Revilla Gigedo wished disprove also the 
assertions Fonte having survey the coast made from 
the port Bucareli sent Lieutenant Jacinto 
the frigate left San Blas 
March 20, 1792, and arrived Nootka May 14. There 
was fitted out for his expedition and then sailed Bucareli 
arriving there June made thorough survey the 
bay and June sent two pilots the launch and the ship’s 
long-boat, ‘‘well armed and with twenty days’ rations, 
examine the inner channels which could not explored 
Having received satisfactory report from the boats, 
set sail July 11. July anchored off Dixon Entrance, 
which fittingly named Entrada Juan Perez. From then 
till the end August explored Dixon Entrance and the strait 
which separates the Queen Charlottes from the mainland, now 
known Hecate Strait. Colnett had placed Fonte’s strait 
this vicinity but Caamafio discovered opening 53° 
which entitled Boca Brazos Monino, but was evident 
that this was not the North-west passage. August landed 
and took formal possession for Spain, burying the record the 
act the beach where the boat had anchored. The Aranzazu 
was too large and unwieldy for the intricate passages the coast 
and although gained fairly accurate idea the coast 
line did not penetrate far into the inlets. Several his place 
names remain and Sound between Estevan and Aris- 
tizabel Islands, which discovered and named, bears tribute 
his work. The Aranzazu returned Nootka September 
1792. 

During this period two other important expeditions were 


del Viage hecho par las Goletas Sutil Mexicana (Madrid, 1802), cxxiii. 
The translations manuscript Mr. Herbert Priestley and Mr. Vincent 
Webb are the possession His Honour Judge Howay. The authorship the 
Relacion uncertain. The introduction has been attributed Navarette. 

(Northwest coast, San Francisco, 1884, 115-118), considers the whole 
story the discoveries Admiral Bartholomew Fonte have been ‘‘deliberate 


Fonte claimed have visited the coast 1640 and have discovered the 
usual strait. 
cxxiii. Bancroft (Northwest coast, 267) gives the date June 25. 
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investigating and exploring the coast. Vancouver, the greatest 
explorer all, entered the Strait Juan Fuca the end 
April, and the and the Mexicana under Galiano and Valdés 
arrived Nootka May 13. These vessels, which had been 
specially chosen for the task exploration, had sailed north from 
Acapulco March 1792. Each ship was fifty feet, three 
inches long, forty-six feet ten inches keel, and thirteen feet ten 
inches broad, and carried armament one swivel gun, four 
pieces ordnance, eighteen rifles, twenty-four pistols, and eighteen 
Nootka, Galiano and Valdés found the frigate 
Concepcion, and unrigged the under the 
command Don Francisco Elisa who resided land com- 
mander the provisional establishment which had existed there 
since 1790. Don Juan Bodega Quadra had recently arrived 
the frigate Gertrudis and took precedence over Elisa. Quadra 
had come Spanish commissioner negotiate with the British 
commissioner, Captain George Vancouver, regarding the carrying 
out the terms the Nootka convention. 

Maquinna, chief the Nootkans, was now close ally 
the Spaniards. Galiano and Valdés thus describe his actions: 


While were this port, noted with particular pleasure the 
close friendship that reigned between the Spaniards and the Indians. 
Macuina, touched the presents and the good treatment Com- 
mander Quadra, had come live very close the boats. fed 
every day from his table, and although not it, very close,—using 
the knife and fork like the most polished European, allowing him- 
self waited upon the servants, and amusing all with his 
great humour. drank wine with pleasure, and order not 
perturb his reason, left others the job limiting him the 
amount that liquor, which called Spanish water. Generally, 
his brother Quat-lazapé accompanied him for whom showed the 
greatest affection. Some relatives and vassals his were also 
accustomed dining the cabin, and for the latter plate 
beans was placed daily,—food that they preferred all the rest. 
Macuina was gifted with clear and sagacious talent, and knew 
very well his sovereign rights. complained greatly the treat- 
ment from the foreign boats that traded the coast, 
account some injustices that had received. denied that 
had made cession the port Nutka the English 


del Viage Hecho por las Goletas Sutil Mexicana 1792 (Madrid, 
1802), translated Vincent Webb (MS.), 10. 
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lieutenant Meares, and only admitted having permitted him 

settle 

The and Mexicana remained Nootka until June 
During that time the French frigate Flavia arrived May 26, 
flying the new national flag France. was the first time the 
Spaniards Nootka had seen the Magon, com- 
mander Flavia, reported that was seeking information 
regarding the unfortunate expedition Perouse, but admitted 
that was also sent obtain furs. Galiano and Valdés were 
the opinion that the latter was the principal object the voyage. 

attempt was made June sail from Nootka but 
heavy rain storm caused the and Mexicana return 
port. June the vessels succeeded leaving Nootka and 
headed for the Strait Juan Fuca. They reached Neah Bay 
without difficulty where they met Lieutenant Don Salvador 
Fidalgo, who had been sent from San Blas the Princesa 
establish post that place. was apparently the Spanish 
intention, Nootka had surrendered the British, 
make Neah Bay the Spanish headquarters. Fidalgo had already 
cleared some ground for garden and had planted collection 
plants which had brought from San Blas. There was also 
large cattle-yard, indicating that the Spaniards intended 
make permanent settlement. Galiano and Valdés considered 
the land Neah Bay more fertile than Nootka and the climate 
more pleasant and healthy. The natives were friendly, 
affable, trusting and Metal did not attract them but 
they were anxious obtain blankets and clothing. Fidalgo, 
mindful the previous fatalities which had occurred, would not 
give arms the natives, and established the custom firing 
signal gun sunset warning the Indians not approach 
the ships the fort during the hours darkness. was un- 
willing that Galiano and Valdés should give even knives the 
natives. 

Tetacus, one the principal chiefs that region, visited 
the ships and the Spanish commanders were most impressed 
with him. He, turn, was extremely interested all saw 
board the vessels. one occasion Tetacus brought his 
favourite wife, Maria, board the Sutil with him. little later 
Tetacus arrived the Mexicana, leaving Maria his canoe and 
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consented journey the strait with the Spaniards. Maria 
went her way, but soon after another spouse arrived protest 
against the danger which Tetacus might placing himself. 
Tetacus argued valiantly but length resorted stratagem. 
made signs the Spaniards detain him the cabin and the 
poor wife, who was neither young nor comely Maria, 
finally went away tears. rendered great service 
the Spanish commanders. knew the names all the British 
and Spanish captains who had visited the coast, and informed 
Galiano and Valdés that there were two large ships the strait. 
These were, course, the Discovery and the Chatham. From the 
information thus obtained the Spaniards decided concentrate 
Elisa’s Boca Floridablanca, since they understood that this 
canal penetrated far into the The Indians that 
region, they learned, had copper bracelets ‘‘engraved with very 
good 

The village Tetacus was situated Quimper’s Port 
Cordova, the modern Esquimalt Harbour. The Mexicana with 
Tetacus board arrived before the canoe containing his two 
wives. The anxiety was great; taking the spy-glass 
through all parts the sea, making more and more 
known the love that had shown possess for his wife 
Fortunately the canoe arrived safely the early afternoon and 
Tetacus went shore with his wives. The Spaniards visited 
his village that afternoon and were most cordially received. 
They remarked the beauty the port but noted scarcity 
water. 

After leaving Cordova the schooners made their way the 
strait and anchored off San Juan Archipelago take observations 
the emersion the first satellite Jupiter order fix the 
longitude Nootka. This being satisfactorily accomplished, 
the vessels made their way through Rosario Strait and followed 
Elisa’s track until they came Boundary Bay. Bellingham 
Bay the Mexicana ran aground the tide flats but got off again 
without disaster June the previous night the Spaniards 
had seen the SE. the mountain the Carmelo, and 
even times some flashes, signs that left doubt that there 
are volcanoes with strong eruptions those 

The chief object the expedition now was explore the 
Boca Floridablanca. careful examination Boundary Bay 
which appears Galiano’s and Valdés’s chart Ensenada 

47. 
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Engano, showed that the entrance the mythical strait did not 
exist there and also demonstrated that the Cepeda! 
was Off Punta Cepeda, Point Roberts, the schooners 
met the Chatham under the command Lieutenant William 
Robert Broughton. Broughton and the Spaniards exchanged 
information, offered each other assistance, and parted most 
amicably. The and Mexicana rounded Point Roberts and 
made their way and steered out sea. They narrowly missed 
discovering the mouth Fraser River. But best here 
allow them tell their own story: 


five the afternoon noticed the bow line where 
the colour the water was changing—the water from the land 
being very disturbed. enter without finding the bottom 
twenty fathoms; soon had gone some half mile, saw that 
the current was separating from the coast with great rapidity, 
taking the and the middle the canal. 
recourse the oars, trying combat the current with them; but 
the efforts the sailors being without avail—they being very tired 
after the labour the two previous days—it was decided cross 
the coast search anchorage pass the night. 
steered cut right angles the line the turbid waters with 
the wind fair from the and soon did that went 
the coast which vicinity arrived nightfall, and followed 
until, sounding five consecutive times five fathoms, sand, 
dropped 


The Sutil and Mexicana then explored the islands which lie 
off the coast Vancouver Island, threading intricate passages 
and trading with the Indians. was oolichan season and the 
natives offered the Spaniards quantities these little 
fish’’ which the Spaniards considered sardines. The Indians 
were also willing trade dogs’ hair blankets, made from the 
woolly coats white dogs whose bark consisted lamentable 
howl. length the schooners anchored Rest Bay, Cala del 
Descanso, Gabriola Island, near Nanaimo, B.C. There they 


chart spells Galiano and Valdés both text and chart spell 
Their chart reproduced Papers relating the Treaty Washington, 
volume map 

*Relacion, Vancouver Island runs south-east and north-west the south coast 
here referred would rather more west than south. Vancouver had experi- 
ence off Point Roberts and also missed the mouth Fraser River (Vancouver, Voyage, 
299-300). Vancouver even noticed from Point Grey openings between Point 
Roberts and Point Grey navigable for canoes. near did come discovering the 
mouths the great river! 
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were delayed two days’ rain but managed overhaul the 
boat and take water board. 

From Rest Bay the schooners made their way across the Gulf 
Georgia Point Grey, Punta Langara, arriving there early 
the morning June 20. Several canoe loads Indians came 
out the vessels and the commanders noticed that these natives 
were better featured than any others whom they had met 
the straits. The schooners anchored off Point Grey and noon 
the next day explored the low-lying coast the south-east the 
point. The current was strong and the water almost fresh. 
They saw floating thick logs and concluded that the mouth they 
called Floridablanca that river big But 
the wind was too light for the schooners proceed and the 
soundings revealed very shallow water. Twelve canoes natives 
visited the schooners during the afternoon. Their language 
seemed similar that the natives Rest Bay but they were 
more generous, lively, and gay. ‘‘They repeated with great ease 
what was said them. One came board, someone combed 
his hair and put ribbon it, and with this was very pleased— 
giving the one who had adorned him, many hugs. The sailors 
sang them the Malbroug, and the Indians accompanied con- 
tinuing the song themselves alone when our sailors left 

June (Vancouver gives the date June but had 
come around the Cape Good Hope and crossed the international 
date line without taking off day) Galiano and Valdés met 
Vancouver off Spanish Banks, Point Grey. The Spanish account 
brief: 

seven the morning boat, that had doubt was from 

the English ships, was seen; steered towards the Sutil and came 
alongside, Mr. Vancouver, his Lieutenant Pujet and midshipman 
coming board. Mr. Vancouver said that had been occupied 
the two previous days exploring various canals, and exhibited 
the plans which figured the canal Floridablanca, the canals 
Carmelo and those Mazarredo.* 

Vancouver tells the story more detail 


65. 

65-66. The was evidently the French nursery rhyme, Mal- 
brouck va-t’en guerre.” 

66. is, course, Puget. Carmelo and Mazarredo are 
Howe Sound and Jervis Inlet. The Spanish chart includes explorations 
these channels. 

Voyage, 312-14. 
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Friday 22. were rowing, friday morning, for point 
Grey, purposing there land and breakfast, discovered two 
vessels anchor under the land. The idea which first occurred 
was, that, consequence our protracted absence, though had 
left orders this effect, the vessels had far advanced order 
meet us; but nearer approach, was discovered, that they 
were brig and schooner, wearing the colours Spanish vessels 
war, which conceived were most probably employed pursuits 
similar our own; and this arrival board, was confirmed. 
These vessels proved detachment from the commission 
Malaspina, who was himself employed the Phillippine 
islands; that Malaspina had, the preceding year, visited the 
coast; and that these vessels, his Catholic brig the Sutil, 
under the command Don Galiano, with the schooner 
Mexicana, commanded Don Valdes, both captains 
frigates the Spanish navy, had sailed from Acapulco the 8th 
march, order prosecute discoveries this coast. 
Galiano, who spoke little English, informed me, that they had 
arrived Nootka the 11th April, from which they had sailed 
the 5th this month, order complete the examination 
this inlet, which had, the preceding year, been partly surveyed 
some Spanish officers whose chart they 

cannot avoid acknowledging that, this occasion, ex- 
perienced small degree mortification finding the external 
shores the gulph had been visited, and already examined few 
miles beyond where researches during the excursion, had 
extended; making the land had been doubt about, island; 
continuing nearly the same direction, about leagues farther 
than had been seen us; and, the Spaniards, named Favida.? 
The channel, between and the main, they had called Canal del 
Neustra Signora del whose western point had terminated 
their examination; which seemed have been intirely confined 
the exterior shores, the extensive arms which had occupied 
much our time, had not claimed the least their attention. 


1There some discrepancy between the date given the Relacion and that 
recorded Vancouver for the arrival Nootka. The schooners arrived Nootka 
May (Relacion, 14-15), and left very early the morning July cursory 
reading the Spanish account makes appear that they left July See Bancroft, 
Northwest coast, 270. 

Feveda, was another name for Texada Island. appears Elisa’s 
and and Valdés’s charts Texada. 


his chart repeats the error. has evidently misunderstood 
Galiano. 
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The Spanish vessels, that had been thus employed last year, 
had refitted the identical part port Discovery, which afforded 
similar accommodation. From these gentlemen, likewise 
understood, that Quadra, the commander chief the 
Spanish marine Sté Blas and California, was, with three 
frigates and brig, waiting arrival Nootka, order 
negotiate the restoration those territories the crown Great 
Britain. Their conduct was replete with that politeness and friend- 
ship which characterizes the Spanish nation; every kind useful 
information they cheerfully communicated, and obligingly ex- 
pressed much desire, that circumstances might concur 
admit our respective labours being carried together; for which 
purpose, or, from our long absence and fatigue open boat, 
would wish remain with party their guest, they would 
immediately dispatch boat with such directions might deem 
necessary for the conduct the ships, or, the event favour- 
able breeze springing up, they would weigh and sail directly 
their station: but being intent losing time, declined their 
obliging offers, and having partaken with them very hearty 
breakfast, bad them farewell, not less pleased with their hospitality 
and attention, than astonished the vessels which they were 
employed execute service such nature. They were each 
about forty-five tons burthen, mounted two brass guns, and were 
navigated twenty-four men, bearing one lieutenant, without 
single inferior officer. Their apartments just allowed room for 
sleeping places each side, with table the intermediate space, 
which four persons, with some difficulty could sit, and were, 
all other respects, the most ill calculated and unfit vessels that 
could possibly imagined for such expedition; notwithstanding 
this, was pleasant observe, point living, they possessed 
many more comforts than could reasonably have been expected. 
Vancouver showed the Spaniards his chart and pointed out 
the only spot left unexamined the head Burrard Inlet. 
The Spanish officers expressed surprise that the English ex- 
plorers had not found the elusive Boca Floridablanca. Van- 
couver then returned his ships which were anchored Birch 
Bay, just south the present international boundary, and 
his return met the Sutil and Galiano informed 
Vancouver that during his absence they had explored the one 
remaining bit Burrard Inlet but had failed discover the great 
river. 

From June July the two expeditions made careful 
survey the Gulf Georgia and the inlets the coast the 
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mainland. But Vancouver had received orders explore every 
inlet its headwaters while Galiano and Valdés were content 
make more general survey. the Sutil and Mexicana made 
their way through Johnstone’s Straits, recently discovered 
James Johnstone, master the Chatham. After many adventures 
the Spaniards threaded the treacherous channels between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland, and arrived Nootka August 
30, Vancouver had reached that port two days before. 

The schooners did not remain long Nootka since Galiano 
and Valdés were anxious examine the coast from the Strait 
Juan Fuca Monterey. after examining the bottoms the 
vessels, they left for the south August 31. They were driven out 
sea and September were forty leagues from land latitude 
The weather moderating they reached the coast latitude 
47° and sighted Harbour. They next explored the coast line 
near the mouth the Columbia River and were convinced that 
they were the bar river. Thus they were certain that 
Captain Robert Gray the Columbia was correct his claims 
the schooners were off Cape Mendo- 
cino and September they anchored Monterey Bay. 

ended the last important Spanish exploring expedition 
the British Columbian coast. Vancouver and Quadra Nootka 
failed agree regarding the terms the Nootka convention and 
Spain retained Nootka until 1795. But New Spain sent more 
brave little barques the north. The agreement 1794 between 
Spain and Britain provided that the property which British 
subjects were alleged have been dispossessed Nootka 
restored. Brigadier-General Alava March 28, 1795, handed 
over Lieutenant Thomas Pearce the site which the British 
buildings had stood. The Union Jack was run up, and, the 
Spaniards had already dismantled their fort, Nootka was left 
charge Chief Maquinna. 

July, 1793, Alexander Mackenzie had reached the Pacific 
overland. His arrival ushered new phase the history 
the north-west coast. 

WALTER SAGE 

full account this part the voyage see Relacion, 78-110. Vancouver's 
version Voyages, 335-385. 

*Relacion, soon got round the Cape saw bay and mouth 
three miles wide; the muddy troubled waters and shallow depth left doubt that 
were the bar But also contributing assure that was the likeness 
that found the configuration the land before with that map the survey 


made the diligent American navigator Mr. Gray, the river that named 
Columbia, the name the frigate that commanded.” 
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Bow 


ruins Old Bow Fort are situate plateau the 
junction the Bow River and Old Fort Creek, within the 
Stoney Indian Reserve, about fifty miles west Calgary. The 
site one great scenic beauty, overlooking the river and creek 
which are about one hundred feet below and are backed bluffs 
which grow ancient wind-bent Douglas firs. the south-west 
one looks across the Bow River and the Ozada Flat the Kana- 
naskis Pass, while the westward for many miles into the moun- 
tains the eye follows the pass through which flows the Bow River. 
The remains the old fort, which are still visible and which 
consist the ruins eleven chimneys and the faintly discernible 
traces stockade, show that the post was one considerable 
size. was apparently five-sided stockaded post, the rear 
western wall being roughly parallel with the edge the ravine 
the bottom which flows the creek. The entrance was the 
front eastern wall, while the north end the post was the 
form acute angle. The buildings evidently were ranged 
along the southern and western walls, and line forming the 
base the triangle which the two northern walls were the sides, 
and all faced upon central court quadrangle. The ruins 
one fireplace are somewhat isolated from the others, and the build- 
ing which formed part would appear either have been 
outside the stockade have formed the south-eastern corner 
it. either case probably was the Indian hall, which 
fur-trading posts was usually situated admit Indians 
trade without giving them access the post. the south-west 
corner the post there are plain traces block-house bastion 
from which the occupants the fort could command with their 
fire the southern and western walls. There are discernible 
traces any other bastion; probably the Indian hall, built 
the stockade, would serve the same purpose for the front wall. 
The remarkable thing about Old Bow Fort that, notwith- 
standing its size, which would indicate that was post some 
importance, there little authentic information when 
whom was built. There appears published con- 
temporary record it, the existing references having been written 
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subsequent its abandonment. commonly reputed 
have been post the North West Company, built David 
Thompson under his direction, the early years the nine- 
teenth century, opinion traceable apparently note Dr. 
Elliott Coues his New light the early history the great north 
west. Referring trip down the Bow River, 
states: relation this trip the Old Bow Fort not 
established clearly the record, but the connection close. The 
date Old Bow Fort said ‘about Thompson see 
have left some men this vicinity have soon sent some 
there start trading camp post.” 

While Coues’s statement about the connection Thompson’s 
trip with the founding Old Bow Fort purports merely 
his own conjecture, would appear quoting from some 
oral written statement about the date its founding, 
goes the length enclosing the words quotation 
marks. There is, however, known authority for this state- 
ment. Thompson his Narrative says nothing which would 
show that founded post this locality the trip referred 
1812, finished after had finally left the west, either Bow 
the memoirs John McDonald Garth, who was Thompson’s 
superior officer the territory the time. 

The ruins Old Bow Fort were visited Palliser 1858, and 
Lord Southesk 1859. Palliser states that was established 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Southesk speaks 
deserted settlement that company. Neither reference en- 
lightening its origin, the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had merged under the latter name nearly 
forty years before. 

The suggestion that Old Bow Fort might identical with 
Piegan Post, mentioned the minutes 1832 the council 
the Northern Department Rupert’s Land, was made some 
years ago Mr. Wallace the department the interior, 
authority the western fur trade (see Annual report the 
Land Surveyors’ Association, 1922, 19). 

After the merger the Hudson’s Bay and the North West 
Companies 1821, local affairs the company Rupert’s Land 
were regulated the council the Northern Department 
Rupert’s Land which met annually, June July, Norway 
House, York Factory, the Red River Settlement. The council 
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was composed primarily the chief factors present the place 
meeting. Any chief traders present the time the meeting 
were invited attend, and when attendance had vote all 
questions except the promotion chief traders chief 
factors and clerks chief traders. One the principal items 
business was determining the establishments which would 
kept the various districts during the next ensuing winter 
and summer seasons and the personnel each these. 

the minutes the meeting the year 1832, which began 
July that year, there appears the following 


The recent defection the Piegan tribe rendering unnecessary 
maintain the Rocky Mountain House which was originally 
established for their convenience, RESOLVED 34. 
abandon that post and establish new post called the Piegan 
Post the borders the 49th parallel latitude, with view 
attract that tribe and prevent other Indians who are the habit 
frequenting the Honble Company’s Posts the upper part the 
Saskatchewan from crossing the line.! 


might expected from the resolution above quoted, the 
list establishments for 1832 Rocky Mountain House does not 
appear but instead there appears Piegan Post. the winter 
arrangements, Piegan Post was allotted Harriott, chief 
trader, and Patk. Small, clerk. the summer arrangements 
the name appears with the notation during 
and Harriott charge Edmonton during the absence 
the council Chief Factor Rowand. Piegan Post again 
appears the winter arrangements for 1833 charge Harriott. 
The minutes for 1834 are not available but the minutes 1835, 
mention made Piegan Post but Rocky Mountain House 
reappears with Harriott charge. 

Beyond these references the minutes the council, there 
mention Piegan Post any accounts the fur trade, and 
the name utterly unknown Interviews given the 
late Joseph McDonald, old employee the Hudson’s Bay 
Company who spent the last years his life Edmonton, pro- 
vided the clue which verified the correctness the suggestion 
Mr. Wallace and enabled Old Bow Fort identified with 
Piegan Post. They were given McDonald, 1908, Mr. 
Isaac Cowie and Miss Catherine Hughes, and were published 


Oliver (ed.), The Canadian North-west (Ottawa, 1914), 678. 
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respectively The Western Home Weekly and The Edmonton 
Bulletin. the first said: 

1824, the united Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies 

established post named Bow near the present Morleyville 

Mr. John Edward Harriott, Colin Fraser, Jimmie Jock” 

Bird, Hugh Munro and father went establish it. The Indians 

regarded intrusion, became troublesome and dangerous, 

was abandoned two years’ time, when the Indians once 
burned the buildings. 
The reference the interview with Miss Hughes follows: 

1826, Old Bow Fort, now Morley, was established McDonald, 

Munro, Colin John Edward Harriott and Jimmie Jock, 

whose real name was James Bird—who was son Bird ex- 

officer the Company. Colin Fraser had come into the country 

two years earlier with Sir George Simpson his piper. 
will noticed that these two statements agree the men 
who established the post, but differ the date. quite 
clear from what know the movements least two 
the men mentioned, that both dates are who, 
from the manner which mentioned McDonald, the 
prefix being used for him alone, well from what 
know his rank the company’s service, was plainly the head 
the party, was Carlton 1825-6 and was charge 
Fort Assiniboine 1826-7 and 1827-8. Colin Fraser did not 
arrive the country two years before either 1824 1826. 
arrived with Sir George Simpson 1828. 

Correspondence with the Hudson’s Bay Company, quoting the 
interviews McDonald, resulted the receipt memoranda 
from the librarian the company which stated that 
could find information the records the company 
Old Bow Fort. Piegan Post wrote: 

find from the Journal Piegan Post 1833/34 that all the names 

the occupants that post agree with the names given Mr. 

McDonald those who established Bow the year 1826. 

have nothing the form complete list occupants 

Piegan Post, but from perusing the Journal for the post for the year 

1833/34, gather the following information: 

Other occupanis—Colin Fraser, Hugh Munro, Donald McDonald, 

James Bird, Junior. 

Piegan Post was only occupied for comparatively short time, 
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from August 10th 1833 6th January 1834, when was abandoned 
favour Rocky Mountain House, which post was occupied 
1834 the same members who had been Piegan Post during the 
period 1833/34. 


seems quite clear from this evidence that Piegan Post and Old 
Bow Fort were identical. true that the resolution 1832 
was that Piegan Post was established the 
the 49th parallel and that Old Bow Fort was long 
way north that parallel; but must remembered that the 
knowledge the old fur traders the south-western prairie was 
vague, this region was little travelled owing the scarcity 
valuable furs, the long transport way the North Saskatche- 
wan, and the fear the Blackfeet. Further, Old Bow Fort was 
the country the Piegans, attract whom the new post was 
built. 

McDonald’s error the date was very natural one for 
aged man whose memory, himself states, had become hazy 
dates. The existence the two names easily accounted 
for. The council sitting York Factory having its attention 
fixed the purpose the proposed post, that is, the securing 
the Piegan trade, would very naturally name the new post 
after that tribe, while the actual builders would more impressed 
with the locality which the post was built, and would naturally 
call after the location. The occupation Piegan Post the 
very men who are stated McDonald have occupied Old 
Bow Fort, and the fact that Piegan Post and ‘‘Old 
Bow were each charge Harriott, seem conclusive 
proof that there was only one post known the two names and 
that Piegan Post the official records Old Bow Fort. 
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early history Hudson Bay has been written hitherto largely 
terms its conspicuous personalities, Radisson, Chevalier 
Troyes. and above all Iberville. This due part the pride justly 
taken French-Canadian writers the achievements their race 
the struggle master the continent—in part also the colourful docu- 
ments which these achievements are embodied and the ease with 
which they can procured. may due some cases, also, 
the facility with which history this sort can written. The writer 
produces simple and fascinating story and saved the long and 
tedious task collecting his facts from wide area and constructing 
balanced history from them. The publication the Champlain Society 
volume edited Mr. Tyrrell under the title, Documents 
relating the early history Hudson offers the occasion for 
review the principal sources for the history region which, with 
the inauguration Fort Churchill one the ocean ports the 
Dominion, may about enter new phase its development. 
The source material for the story the early days Hudson Bay 
may grouped roughly English and French. The bulk the 
English material its original form lies the library the Hudson’s 
Bay Company London. The Public Archives Canada are fortunate 
the possession enough this material transcript demonstrate 
its very great value. The the Hudson’s Bay Company 
include the minutes the General Court meeting the shareholders 
well those the committee which functioned its executive. 
They record the transactions the company and are invaluable for 
the chronology and for the movements the personnel the service. 
Moreover they give many facts essential for the history the bay. 
One volume entitled the Memorials the Hudson’s Bay Company 
great service that reveals the relations the company with the 
English government. The memorials give many details concerning the 
aggressions the French Rupert’s Land and the losses inflicted 
the English fur traders. Akin this are two volumes transcripts 
the official records the government, now preserved the Public 
Record Office London. They bear the title State Bay 
Tyrrell (ed.), Documents relating the early history Hudson Bay (Toronto, 
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and are calendared the Report the Public Archives for 1895. Among 
these papers are many documents placed the hands the government 
the company, including Radisson’s narrative his doings the 
River Hayes 1682-3 and 1684 which has been published the Report 
for 1895. Subsidiary these are the transcripts, still unprinted, 
the journals Fort York and Forts Albany and Churchill. may 
add the (Henry) Kelsey papers published part evidence for the 
company the committee enquiry into its administration (1749). 
They were recently discovered the north Ireland and published 
jointly the Public Archives Canada and the Public Record Office 
Northern Ireland (Ottawa, 1929). important item the chapter 
Oldmixon’s British Empire America entitled ‘‘The history 
Hudson’s Bay.” This chapter from the edition 1708, with the 
added paragraphs 1741, reprinted the volume the Champlain 
Society. Oldmixon got his information from officers the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Much French material found the official correspondence 
between the home government and the governors Nouvelle France, 
especially the series Correspondence générale. Transcripts are the 
Public Archives and are calendared briefly. this must added 
many references the Jesuit relations. Very important, also, are: 
(1) The journal Father Silvy the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
and printed Relation par lettres septentrionalle Pére 
Camille Rochemonteix (Paris, 1904); Pére Silvy sailed chaplain 
the expedition commanded Martiniére with Allemand for sailing- 
master. The object the voyage was take goods the post which 
Groseilliers and Radisson had been sent out establish and continue 
the trade. Martiniére arrived the Hayes River 1784 only find 
that Radisson had returned Port Nelson that summer the service 
the English company and had persuaded Jean Chouart, Groseilliers’s 
son who had been left charge the post, hand over the goods and 
furs his masters. (2) The Letter Father Marest, missionary the 
Company Jesus, Father Lamberville the Company Jesus, over- 
seer the missions Canada, first printed Lettres édifiantes curieuses 
(Paris, 1713, vol. x); Father Marest went out with Iberville’s expedition 
1694 and was present the capture Fort York. (3) The 
Potherie the Duc d’Orleans, regent France, first printed the 
author’s Histoire Amérique septentrionalle (Paris, Potherie 
served officer under Iberville his ship, the Pelican, when 
recaptured Fort York from the English 1697. These three interesting 
documents are reprinted with translations the volume the Champ- 
lain Society. them may added journal 
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Chevalier Troyes Baie 1686, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale Paris, and edited the Abbé Ivanhoé Caron (Beauceville, 
vivid narrative the proceedings the little army which 
captured all the posts the Hudson’s Bay Company the Bottom 
the James Bay was then usually called. Finally there Jéré- 
mie’s narrative first published French the sixth volume Jean 
Frédéric Recueil voyages nord (Amsterdam, 1720) and 
translated under the title Twenty years York Factory, 1694-1714, 
Douglas and Wallace (Ottawa, 1929). Jérémie served Fort 
Bourbon, York Fort that was, from its capture 1694 and its recapture 
1697 until was handed over the English keeping with the 
terms the Treaty Utrecht. 

goes without saying that the true perspective the early history 
Hudson Bay can perceived only through careful use the 
documents originating from both the English and the French partici- 
pators the great struggle for the possession the fur trade that 
region. has been unfortunate that much the French material 
has been accessible printed form while the English sources have 
remained largely out sight. consequence the history has been 
written, has been suggested, wholly from the point view the 
French and heroics, while the characteristically dogged struggle 
the English maintain their position the bay and keep the flag 
flying—a struggle ending triumphant possession—is lost view. 
even more lamentable that have, all appearance, only 
portion, possibly very small portion, the material the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s library, for essential for the true perspective not 
only the events the bay those early days but the successive 
phases the history the North-west before its transference the 
Dominion Canada. The most that the historian can offer ten- 
tative construction the history based upon isolated facts and ingenious 
hypotheses. little short misfortune that, ail appearance, the 
materials for full and complete story lie under lock and key private 
library London. 

may not out place here indicate the general trend affairs 
Hudson Bay the period under observation. When the 
Bay Company entered into the trade the bay and buiit its posts 
James Bay the mouths Rupert and Moose rivers and finally 
the estuary the Albany, the region was not exactly no-man’s-land, 
for the furs the Indians immediately north the Laurentian highland 
were passing from tribe tribe French hands Tadoussac, Three 
Rivers, and Lachine. These peltries were now drawn down-stream 
the bay the more advantageous barter offered the English 
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company. The Hudson’s Bay Company was thus encroaching upon 
the French traffic much Vérendrye did the eighteenth century 
their own trade that time which extended, Anthony Hendry’s 
Journal shows, far the neighbourhood the Rockies and, the 
Vérendrye documents themselves indicate, far Lake the 
Woods and the River Assiniboine. this light there much 
said for the French fur traders who sent Groseilliers and Radisson 
the Hayes River 1682. will remembered that Radisson seized 
and ultimately burned the fort the New England interloper, young 
Benjamin Gillam, and that captured the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post the charge Governor Bridgar with all its goods. (Both 
these establishments were the estuary the River Nelson.) Though 
the French might have some right their side, Radisson was not justified 
perpetrating these acts violence and doing precipitated 
traders’ war—the traders’ war which faces the reader most the 
pages Father Silvy’s Journal. The next step, and natural one 
under the circumstances, was for the English company win back 
Radisson their service and send him out, they did 1784, 
occupy the Hayes River where, their view, the Frenchmen had 
their and wronged them. There evidence! that 
Radisson took possession his old post which was being held his 
nephew, Jean Chouart, and transferred its furs his English masters 
with the consent the French king who needed the support James 
for his schemes the continent James needed his backing for his 
designs England. But the traders’ war continued. his arrival 
with goods for the French fort which expected see the hands 
his compatriots, Martiniére found that the post and its furs had been 
handed over the English. forthwith launched assault the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort York then being built, but failed 
take it. his way home seized the English ship Perpetuana which 
met Hudson Strait her way out. Mr. Tyrrell 
commended for publishing supplement Silvy’s account the 
affidavits Edward Hume, the commander the Perpetuana and 
Richard Smithsend, his mate, for get both sides the story. The 
monarchs France and England must have regarded this traders’ war 
the bay nuisance, tending constantly embitter relations 
which they both desired keep friendly. 

When Captain Hume reached Rochelle December, 1685, 
way Quebec, immediately reported himself the Hudson’s Bay 


1Ms. book, 1687, America and West Indies, vol. 539, Public Record Office (tran- 
script Public Archives Canada, Siate Bay), translation Calliére’s 
direction Radisson restoring Port Nelson. 
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Company and informed them that the French Canada were 
send considerable number men overland conveying canoes 
seize all the English and their effects the Similar 
news came from Quebec February through Richard Smithsend, 
mate the who was still prisoner February 
deputation from the company waited King James plead for 
was introduced the royal favourite, Lord Churchill, 
who had succeeded James himself governor the company. re- 
ceived his majesty’s answer: assure you you shall have all the 
protection can Whereupon all the deputation ‘‘had the Honour 
kiss His Majesty’s The attack which all had mind was 
that delivered the Chevalier Troyes 1686, vivid account 
which found the pages Potherie. Meanwhile repre- 
sentations were being made the ambassadors the two nations 
against the depredations the one side and the other. These resulted 
the so-called Treaty Neutrality November that year, which 
was devised maintain the amity between the two crowns referring 
commissioners settle, among other things, the conflicting claims 
the possession the bay. The sincerity Louis XIV agreeing 
this treaty may judged the fact that was cognisant Troyes’s 
raid which had, fact, that time gained possession the Bottom 
the The fait accompli would strengthen the hands the 
French monarch when the commissioners came delimit the claims 
the two nations. the issue served this purpose admirably. 

Troyes’s force was much more than trading party. was 
essentially military expedition. Thirty regulars stiffened the sixty- 
four volunteers from the colony and the officers were then actually 
serving the king’s army and navy. Moreover, was organized 
the governor Canada. course the soldiers made short work with 
the servants the Hudson’s Bay Company, untrained military art 
and engaged trade rather than fight. view all the circum- 
stances the capture all the English forts James Bay, despite our 
historians, was not such brilliant military achievement. was, 
however, fine stroke the diplomatic game, for, when the commis- 
sioners under the Treaty Neutrality came discuss the respective 
claims France and England, the French were actually possession 
the whole the ‘‘Bottom the while the English held only 
Port Nelson and their new post the Severn River. The documents 


1Minutes the H.B. Co. Dec. 24, 1685 (quoted here and hereafter from the 
transcript the Public Archives Canada). 
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laid before the commissioners both parties have been copied from 
the Bay state papers the Public Record Office and are 
published the Report the Canadian Archives for 1883, note page 
173. spite the English commissioners’ belief that they had made 
good their claims the bay and the whole the bay, the final agree- 
ment reached December 11, 1687, was that each nation should retain 
the posts its possession and keep the peace until second commission 
should delimit the boundaries between the several colonies. conson- 
ance with this agreement, orders were sent out the governors the 
different colonies undertake operations tending break the 
peace. Really this meant that the Hudson’s Bay Company was pre- 
cluded from attempting recover its posts. 

The reaction this lame conclusion upon the company and upon 
its governor, Lord Churchill, may well imagined, especially the 
light promises made King James only some ten months before, 
and after the depredations Troyes’s raid became known. The 
minutes the company for February 18, 1687, run: 

The Right the Governor this Company and the Deputy Governor 
and Committee and several members this Company did yesterday attend his 
Ma:tie with the peticion showeing the great Insults and damages done this 
Company the French att the Bottome the Bay. His Ma:tie received the 
same and was gratiously pleased Answere these words. Gentlemen, 
understand your business; honour and your money are concerned; assure 
you will take particular Care and see you 
These brave words the king must have led Lord Churchill and his 
company expect firm assertion the rights England. That 
should all end order effect forbidding the company take any 
steps win back its posts must have been too much for the Adventurers 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay. When the revolution came 
the following autumn they were the side William Orange, and 
among the many complex reasons which led Lord Churchill, their 
governor, desert King James the hour crisis and turn the 
scales favour William may have been healthy Englishman’s 
contempt for the king who had surrendered the rights England 
England’s foe well the anger the loss dividends 
inflicted upon his company. The attitude William III the claims 
the company proved all that could desired. Among the 
reasons elaborated for his declaration war upon France, Oldmixon 
tells truly, was the French seizure the posts the bay: 
That the French King should... possess himself our Territories the 
Province New York and Hudson’s Bay hostile manner, seizing our Forts, 


burning our Subjects Ships, and enriching his People with the Spoil the 
Goods and Merchandizes, detaining some our Subjects under the Hardship 
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Imprisonment, causing others inhumanly killed, and driving the rest 
Sea small Vessel, are Actions not becoming even Enemy and yet 
was far from declaring himself so, that that very time was negotiating 
here England his Ministers Treaty Neutrality and good Correspondence 
America (p. 406). 
The situation envisaged the pages Marest and Potherie 
longer war merchants but the struggle the two nations for the 
possession the bay. This struggle was, fact, part the great 
war being waged France for the dominance Europe. 


The war was really world war. lasted for quarter century 
with one interlude peace. The battle-front was Europe but the 
extreme westerly outposts were Hudson Bay. the beginning 
France concentrated her naval power win command her home 
seas and invade England, but her hopes were dashed the ground 
when her great fleet was destroyed Hogue 1692. was doubt- 
less due William’s consequent sense relief that gave the Hudson’s 
Bay Company the naval support necessary for the recapture Fort 
Albany 1693. After the destruction his main fleet, Louis XIV 
gave the attempt win the command the home seas. was 
consequently free undertake raids the English distant parts. 
Hence Iberville’s attack on, and his capture Fort York 1694 
which have sober account Marest’s Letter and Kelsey’s Journal, 
the pertinent part which Mr. Tyrrell has printed his introduction. 
both the above cases the attacking forces were trained fight. 
The defenders were men hired for the fur trade. The issues were in- 
evitable. 


The war the bay now resolved itself into struggle for the posses- 
sion the Hayes River. Several factors contributed this end. All 
were now aware that the Hayes and Nelson Rivers were the outlets 
vast beaver region and that the peltries the interior were the 
finest quality. The French had special reason for coveting the Hayes. 
During the negotiations which issued the Treaty Neutrality, when 
there was some talk division the territory the bay, the governor 
Canada insisted France claiming Port Nelson and conceding the 
the the English. Not only was the richest 
fur-field, his plea ran, but was necessary for France because, she 
possessed and England were given the the the 
French could easily hem the English into the shore, and ultimately 
drive them out and become possessed the whole region. Thus, when 
the English recaptured Fort York (Fort Bourbon) 1696, the French 
returned force 1697 and English naval force was sent out for 
the defence. The result was the one serious campaign the war 
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the bay. Potherie, who was serving under Iberville the Pelican, 
tells its story with the straight-forwardness naval officer. The two 
squadrons came upon one another the entrance the bay. 
August (N.S.) they lay, both caught the ice. Next day, the 
luck the ice would have it, the English ships, the Hampshire and the 
Dering, frigates, and the armed freighter, the Hudson’s Bay, were able 
get the Profond and after all three had given her three final broad- 
sides they left her believing that she would godown. When the ice opened, 
the Profond, the Wasp, and the Violent made for Churchill Harbour, 
doubtless evade the English and repair damages. Iberville the 
Pelican, which got clear last, sailed for Port Nelson, for which the 
English also were steering. September (N.S.), arrived and 
was surprised not find his other ships there. anchored the 
open, probably not caught the English trap, and sent 
launch with twenty-two men shore. the 5th saw three 
ships the leeward, ‘‘that took says Potherie. 
Contrary the current legend, Iberville weighed anchor this suppo- 
sition and went out meet them only discover that they were the 
enemy. was not the man flee before them and not easy 
see what refuge could have found had taken flight. Trusting 
his skill navigater and strategist and relying his good 
ship, acted the sound principle that the attack, feasible, the 
best all defences. Potherie gives clear account the combat. 
know from Kelsey’s Journal that gale was blowing. The captain 
the largest English ship, the Hampshire, wisely tried manceuvre 
Iberville into perilous position between himself and shoal. Iberville 
skilfully evaded the trap and finally manceuvred the Hampshire herself 
into perilous position between the Pelican and the shoal where she 
received broadside from the French ship. Potherie says she 
mediately foundered under and later had stranded the shoal 
where the enemy had wished engage need not discuss the 
questions whether broadside enough sink ship, whether the 
magazine blew up, whether Robson right asserting 
that the ship was overset the gale. clear that Iberville out- 
his foe and that the one real battle the war these waters 
was won the courage and the skill the French commander. There- 
after Fort York surrendered, became Fort Bourbon once more, and 
remained till 1714. 

Things remained statu with the English Fort Albany and the 
French possession the rest the bay till the end the war. But 
wars are not won victories the outposts, rather the decision 
reached the main battle-front. The succession victories won 
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the Duke Marlborough brought France her knees. the Treaty 
Utrecht, 1713, Louis XIV surrendered his claims the bay and the 
English came into full possession it. picturesque aspect 
this conclusion, happy for Britain and for the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
that the former governor the Company Adventurers, Lord Churchill 
now the Duke Marlborough, made very large contribution toward 
bringing about. 

turn now ask what contribution the new volume the Champ- 
lain Society makes this interesting phase Canadian history. 
begin with, the Documents relating the early history Hudson Bay 
prove mostly French narratives which were already print, 
viz., Father Silvy’s Journal, Father Marest’s Letter, and the 
Potherie. These will now more accessible and the translations will 
welcomed English readers. Unfortunately the French official des- 
patches which would have put these narratives their proper setting 
have been omitted. The editor proves some extent conscious that 
there English side the history—hence his inclusion the chapter 
Hudson Bay Oldmixon’s British Empire America, and the 
insertion the introduction Henry Kelsey’s account the siege and 
surrender Fort York 1694, taken from the Kelsey papers (pp. 40-44) 
above, and the narrative the loss the fort 1697, taken from 
the journal Fort York (Aug. Sept. O.S.). Valuable these 
are they not give any great insight into the English source material. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s introduction gives sketch the history the bay 
the period covered his documents. This, well the notes, 
suffers from the defect found all the Canadian accounts that does 
not envisage sufficiently the European situation and ignores the mass 
documents emanating from English sources. view the com- 
parative inaccessibility these the editor may some extent 
pardoned. His real contribution comes from his incomparable know- 
ledge northern Canada gained through his early connection with 
the Geological Survey and which enabled him produce the admirable 
volumes the Champlain Society Samuel Hearne and David Thomp- 
son. This new volume does not offer the same chance the editor, but 
where does maintains the level his former work. Every student 
the North-west will grateful him for his identification the site 
Sir Thomas Button’s camp the winter 1612-3 the north 
shore the Nelson and for his location and description the remains 
young Benjamin Gillam’s fort 1682 Gillam Island the same 
stream. Nothing could more difficult determine than the position 
the fort the nephew Groseilliers, Jean Chouart—his retreat above 
the first rapids the Hayes Mr. Tyrrell’s note may cited 
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example the Tyrrell Chouart ‘‘moved wooded 
island now called Rainbow island, but called the Indians Pakwaik 
Pakowemistikusha island, both which words mean Frenchman 
French-Canadian (p. 57). 

Mr. Tyrrell gives great help the reader comprehending the 
various narratives including among the three maps one the mouths 
the Nelson and Hayes rivers. has placed the positions 
the posts Sir Thomas Button, 1612-3, young Benjamin Gillam, 
1682, Jean Chouart, 1683, Martiniére (Silvy’s), and the 
Bay Company’s old York Fort, 1684, and York Factory, 1715, 
well the ‘‘old French which doubtless mark the site 
Fort Phelipeaux, 1700. The illustrations Potherie pertinent 
the text are beautifully reproduced. 

not easy such succinct account given the introduction 
inerrant, make the perspective invariably true. The site 
post 1682 given ‘‘on the north-west side [of the Hayes] 
point said fifteen miles above its mouth (p. Radisson 
himself puts fifteen miles the river ‘‘a petit canal nous fismes 
entrer nos Speaking his return overland from his second 
visit the River Nelson, travelling the north-west side the 
Hayes, says: Nous arrivames enfin vis vis notre habitation, quy 
estoit lautre costé Four men ventured from the post 
through the ice take him across. Moreover, the post had island 
upon which some the captured English were Judg- 
ing Mr. Tyrrell’s map, site the south-east bank immediately 
west Fishing Island beside the creek (possibly the stream’’) 
and with clear view across the river might possibly meet all the con- 
ditions Radisson’s narrative. 

Mr. Tyrrell says that Groseilliers and Radisson named the fort 
There evidence for this. The name first appears 
the French title for York Fort after its capture Iberville 1794.5 
The confusion continues when the introduction brings Radisson, now 
returned the English service, back the Hayes River 
his arrival took charge Fort Bourbon This suggests 
that Radisson’s fort 1682, said called Bourbon, was the site 
York Fort, and that there was fort that site his arrival. What 
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Radisson took over was Chouart’s fort Rainbow Island. Doubtless 
under his guidance Governor Geyer began build the site old 
Fort York during that summer. his narrative Radisson pictures 
the last phase his activity the Hayes before leaving for England. 
The furs fort were loaded canoes and taken down-stream 
embarked the ships where the new fort was being built. This 
the English fort which figures throughout Father Silvy’s narrative. 

Another confusion occurs the note page which runs: 
Martiniére] expected take possession and plunder Radisson’s 
trading post, without any regard for Radisson’s interests, enter good 
and enjoy large profits from lucrative trade which 
had not had the trouble building Apart from its confusion 
the site Radisson’s fort, this statement assumes antagonism 
between the supporters and those who backed Radisson 
when was the French service. fact Chesnaye, who was 
Radisson’s outfitter, was also the chief partner the company which 
equipped Martiniére. Hence Father Silvy’s argument for seizing 
Captain ship freighted with goods the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany: since they had met with property belonging those 
who had robbed the Company Canada, which employed them [La 
Martiniére and his pilot Allemand] they could and should capture 
(p. The disappointment for Martiniére was that the English 
were installed the river which they expected find their own 
French fort French hands. 

the documents here published Father Silvy’s the most interest- 
ing, though the least truthful. The reverend father was 
cent.’’ Frenchman and produced his Journal what has all the appear- 
ance being piece propaganda. quietly passes Radisson’s 
destruction the two English forts the Nelson 1682, the first acts 
aggression those parts and staunchly asserts that the English 
were the aggressors the region. This bias his must constantly 
borne mind reading the Journal. the return voyage Marti- 
had brought the English ship to, and had persuaded 
Captain Hume come board his vessel. and his pilot, Allemand, 
were some doubts the propriety seizing the ship and consulted 
Silvy. The reverend father’s patriotism and his insight into ethics 
proved equal the occasion: told them that there was reason 
hesitate, that since they had met with property belonging those who 
had robbed the Company Canada, which employed them, they could 
and should capture virtue natural justice which not dependent 
any one all” (p. less naive his reply Captain 
plea that his ship was his private property and that only the 
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freight belonged the Hudson’s Bay Company. replied that 
had nothing fear, that the Company England was too just let 
him lose anything without compensating Apparently the English 
company had already earned its reputation for fairness but curious 
argument which makes that very fairness ground for doing unjustly. 
Even more curious the consolation which Father Silvy offered Captain 
Hume after seizing his ship and making him prisoner: did not fail 
call our captives’ attention the difference between the character 
the English and that the French which humane, kind, benevolent, 
faithful, religious and truly Christian” (p. Silvy’s mind is, 
indeed, interesting study. Fortunately the Journal itself enables 
discount its bias some extent. Everything turns whether 
Radisson, coming back the Hayes River the service the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was guilty violences such had perpe- 
trated two years before officer the French traders. have 
seen that there evidence that, the name the friendship between 
the two kings, who may have felt that was more than just, was 
hand over Chouart’s fort the English. any case, Chouart went 
over willingly the other side, visited London, accepted employment 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and returned York Fort the 
Hayes. speaking Chouart’s fort Silvy says: ‘‘They 
and his men] had been captured, either willingly force, for nothing 
certain known about (p. 57). Father Silvy, superlatively 
patriotic Frenchman was, had any doubt about the matter, 
need have little doubt about it. 

Father Marest’s Letter sharp contrast with Father 
Journal. plain, unvarnished description scenes which 
was observer the capture Fort York Journal 
printed the introduction shows the reliability Marest’s story. 
Would that like material could have been found, say the archives 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, enable check the statements 
Silvy’s picturesque Journal. 

the case Potherie’s narrative—Mr. Tyrrell has greatly en- 
hanced its value publishing the Journal kept York Fort from the 
arrival Iberville the surrender the post. Potherie may 
regarded entirely trustworthy for all that part the history which 
passed under his eye, but the French accounts are very inaccurate when 
dealing with affairs which the writers had personal knowledge— 
much that Mr. Tyrrell may excused for not attempting correct 
any save: the most egregious errors. 

Oldmixon’s narrative different type. has nothing 
impart that has seen himself. However, has ‘‘in his 
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(p. 383), the Journal Mr. Gorst, secretary Mr. Charles Bailie, 
command the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Charles Rupert 
River the early sixteen-seventies, other good (p. 397). 
These documents used sober writer make serious and substantially 
accurate account, embodying many facts which are only found 
his pages. Oldmixon, however, did not know much the geography 
the secluded country which wrote and could not escape from 
occasional blurred vision the scene. one passage confuses 
the Moose and Albany Rivers (p. 399)—a confusion which Mr. Tyrrell 
might well have called attention. describes the Nodways 
wild barbarous People the Borders Hudson’s Streights.’’ This 
has led Mr. Tyrrell put them down Eskimos his footnote (p. 381), 
but their position the strait due Oldmixon’s ignorance the 
geography the region, for later meet this people the war-path 
about the Moose River (p. 385) and learn that they threatened attack 
Fort Charles (p. 386), and again that Governor Bailie went 
River seek for the (p. 390) and that party 
from Fort Charles went the Nodways’ River (p. 390). have, 
therefore, with tribe Indians living the Nottaway River 
our maps. Writing did with information supplied him the 
servants the Hudson’s Bay Company, Oldmixon has passed down 
mis-statements made support the claims the company. 
puts fort the Nelson River Captain Gooselier 
arrived August (p. 384), doubtless show that the English 
traded there before the French. That was the intention the 
company effect settlement for trade there that date asserted 
true state the case betweene the Bay Company and the French 
before the English government: said 
Governor Bayly sent the shipp called Imploy from the Bottome the 
Bay Port Nelson settle and trade there—vide Captn’ Bonds 
affidavitt made 20th May, The affidavit? shows, however, 
that the captain was there for but fifteen days and that, seeing Indians, 
left goods shore the hope that the natives would find them and 
watch for his return next year, but that was prevented from returning. 
Oldmixon’s later statement that the year 1682 Mr. Bridgar em- 
barked for Port Nelson where factory was established and Fort 
(p. 397), points the first settlement that region. 

Oldmixon, like Pére Silvy, was patriot though not the same 
extreme type. He, least his informers, must have known that the 
Hampshire met her fate battle with the Pelican commanded Iber- 
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ville, but with Englishman’s pride was reluctant admit it. The 
loss the Owners Love, the fire-ship accompanying the frigate, the 
ice Hudson Strait, enabled him ride off without the admission 
English defeat: the year 1697, the Hampshire Frigat, and Owners 
Love, two the King’s ships, were lost this Bay, and all the Men 
Indeed the Ice renders dangerous, that the Commerce 
seems not worth the Risk that run for (p. art 
this evasion the facts—but evasion. best one may say 
that, the international game prevarication played Silvy and 
Oldmixon, deserves the rooters’ cry ‘‘Well done, 
festly, these narratives must used with the utmost caution. Fortu- 
nately the individual document can often made correct itself and 
one narrative off-sets another. 

Yet the general effect our possession many the French 
documents and few the English give the history these early 
times false perspective. Only when gain access the journals 
and papers the servants the Hudson’s Bay Company will have 
true account the happenings the North-west and get true vision 
the heroic struggle made the company maintain its trade and 
keep the flag England flying the bay. sorts interesting facts 
tending re-adjust the perspective Canadian history lie buried 
such papers have. learn, for example, that the Bay 
Company rebutted the French claim that the exploration James 
Bay overland the Frenchman, Radisson, brought that region into 
the territory the French king asserting that Radisson was 
Frenchman. from Avignon and was consequently Subject 
the Popes till made Denison England the command King 
Charles the second blessed should stated, however, 
that the affidavit made Radisson himself before the famous Judge 
Jeffreys includes him among the Port Nelson 1682. 
Nevertheless, have here the only definite indication known the 
birth-place this prince among the coureurs des bois. With the help 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s papers can fix the dates the several 
arrivals Benjamin Gillam the younger, Radisson, and Governor 
Bridgar Port Nelson 1682 and put rest question which 
much ink was spilled those times. John Outlaw, the mate Gillam’s 
ship, sworn statement says that they into the River Port 
Nelson 19th that Radisson came the fort canoe 
September (all old Radisson himself tells that arrived 
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September which would be, according the English calendar, August 
23, and that Governor Bridgar arrived the day which he, Radisson, 
first visited Gillam’s fort. Governor Bridgar’s statement recorded 
the minutes his company! places his arrival September 17, the 
date given above that the Frenchman’s first visit Gillam’s fort. 
Mr. Tyrrell, relying Radisson’s account his exploits the 
interests the French fur traders, speaks the Frenchmen, Groseilliers 
and Radisson, though they were masters the situation during the 
winter 1682-3: During the winter they seized the two [English] forts 
the Nelson begin with, whereas Gillam’s fort was seized 
about February Governor Bridgar’s fort was not captured till some 
time June according John Outlaw’s affidavit,—on July according 
Bridgar’s statement before the committee his company. Further, 
the minutes the company show that Radisson his narrative has sup- 
pressed important facts and that was far from having things his own 
way during the August, 1682, that when the French 
ships were approaching Port Nelson, the company had word the 
expedition. They immediately hired armed ketch, the George, and 
despatched secretly the bay. The commander bore letters 
Governor Nixon the the but when returned 
October, 1683, brought letters and, spite Radisson’s story, 
consignment furs from Fort Port Nelson. The minutes 
run: 
Oct. 22—The George Ketch being arrived the Downes the severall letters 
dated Fort Hayes Port Nelson from Mr. James Walker also 


Irs from Governor others the bottome the Bay brought from 
thence Capt: Wm. Bond the Albemarle Port Nelson were openly read. 


Oct. Committee doe now order that the day sale for the Coat Beavor 
the warehouse and all the parchment beavor other Goods now come home 
(except the Coat beavor) the Geo: Ketch from Port Nelson the Dilli- 
gence from the Bottome the Bay exposed sale Wednesday 28th 
November next. 


Nov. that the Beavor now come home from Port Nellson sorted 
exposed sayle itselfe the Secretary ordered keepe that Accte 
separate the Compa. bookes. 


October the ship Captain Gillam the elder, which took Governor 
Bridgar out, was lost. Evidently, thereafter the ketch George arrived 
the Nelson and, armed she was, dominated the position and enabled 
Bridgar carry his trade till she sailed with the furs and with the 
portion Gillam’s crew which was shore when the fatal storm struck 
his was only after this, when the service Bridgar’s fort 
was reduced sixteen men, the number required for the trade, that 
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Radisson dared execute his coup and seize the fort. the circum- 
stances could have got few, any, furs. Indeed, the com- 
pany’s claims for damages inflicted them this year Fort Nelson 
mention made peltries. the light these facts, the picture 
which Radisson paints himself lording over the Englishmen needs 
re-painting less vivid colours. 

last illustration the fresh perspective gained the use the 
papers the Hudson’s Bay Company may offered. read 
Radisson’s narrative are impressed with the damages inflicted 
upon the English company. These were without doubt great. Yet 
conferred one great boon upon it—he cleared the interloper, Benjamin 
Gillam the younger, out the sacred precinct whose trade the charter 
gave the company monopoly. The company followed this seizing 
the ship Expectation which was taking goods the and 
secured proclamation from King James, published New England, 
threatening all interlopers the bay with the confiscation their 
Finally Benjamin Gillam’s ship was seized when reached 
Boston after having been released Quebec. Radisson cleared the 
interlopers out Port Nelson, and the company came after 
total gain for the company was great for hear more 
interloping. 

Enough has been said show that even with the valuable documents 
published this volume have not yet got the whole the early 
history Hudson Bay. The Champlain Society would confer great 
benefit the study the history the North-west if, when that region 
gets its share their attention once more, were gather and edit the 
documents the French archives, the Public Record Office 
London, and pertinent papers the Bay Company calculated 
put the history those early times their true perspective. 
may objected that the Company Adventurers continues the policy 
against which Oldmixon enters veiled protest his second edition: 
the pressing Instance made the concerned the 
Trade for Information continue the Account down 
this time; not being yet Hand, obliged short 
(p. is, however, opportune time which enter plea 
reasonable plea—with the company. Their advertized intention 
publishing some their documents will, doubtless, now set aside. 
They might gladly accept offer from society with the prestige 
the Champlain Society something towards carrying out their plans 
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for them. Their argument that, they were open their library, 
flood inquisitive professors from the whole continent America 
would prove nuisance and expense what is, after all, simple 
business concern just—particularly just this juncture. The com- 
pany might, however, reminded that for generations they were the 
government what now very large part the Dominion Canada 
and that they are under peculiar obligation the people Canada 
and Canadian historians give access some not inconvenient way 
the documents which embody the history their land. spite 
the hostility many Canadian writers who, failing more authentic 
information, have based their views French documents like the 
Journal Father Silvy and the propaganda the North West 
Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company has had record honourable 
long. Even Father Silvy recognized the high standard justice 
reached their dealings with their servants, and the height their 
struggle with the unscrupulous North West Company they never ceased 
play fair game. one who really knows their management 
their colony will testify that was highly interesting and successful 
blend liberty with benevolent paternalism. should emphasized 
that not the history the company such which wanted but 
the story its administration the land entrusted its care. 
ruled the land its primitive stage none other could. Such was the 
testimony Lord Elgin. kept under the flag until was transferred 
the keystone the arch the Confederation. The unveiling 
this long story can, all things considered, bring nothing but prestige 
the company especially the task were placed, from the point view 
history, trustworthy hands. 

one reviews the work done Mr. Tyrrell the three volumes 
which has edited for the Champlain Society, one would eagerly look 
forward the possibility the Hudson’s Bay Company entrusting 
his skilled hands and his sane judgment the editing the journals and 
the records the surveys Philip Turnor and Peter Fidler, which are 
said preserved their library. volume these men would, 
the matter surveying and exploration, put the Hudson’s Bay Company 
its proper place the sun, which hitherto has shone only the 
North West Company. would complete Mr. Tyrrell’s invaluable 
contribution the geography and history the Canadian North-west, 
and adorn the series which passes under the name the Champlain 
Society. 
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History the Vikings. London: Methuen and 
Company. 1930. Pp. 412. 

The Vinland Voyages. MATTHIAS THORDARSON. Translated 
WALTERS with introduction VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
(American Geographical Society, research series no. 18.) New York: 
American Geographical Society. 1930. Pp. xv, 76. 

Leif Eriksson, discoverer America, A.D. 1008. 
Oxford: the University Press. 1930. Pp. xxxii, 188. ($6.25) 

Narratives the Discovery America. Edited LAWRENCE and 
JEAN New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
1931. Pp. ix, 300. ($3.00) 

ALTHOUGH have been favoured late with outburst publications 

relating the Vikings, the divergence and variety itineraries selected 

for their visits America show that are nearer solution this 
problem than before. The localities proposed range from far north 
the Gulf St. Lawrence Chesapeake Bay the south. 

Mr. Kendrick who keeper British and medieval antiquities 
the British Museum has written most learned work which covers the 
whole field Viking activities both Europe and America. 
attempt scientific has been dull beyond words. Chaillu and 
Keary may not always reliable but they were certainly readable. 
Only one chapter, the last, devoted the Vikings America and for 
this the author makes pretence originality merely selecting what 
terms ‘‘the best (p. 382) those who have written especially 
this subject. His choice not perhaps very happy one but had 
not the advantage seeing Mr. Gray’s book which was only issued 
1929. Mr. Kendrick accepts the voyage Bjarni Herjolfsson who, 
thinks, reached Cape Cod and then returned vid Cape Sable, Newfound- 
land, and Labrador Greenland. Leif Eriksson’s voyage took place 
1002-3 when discovered Helluland (Labrador), Markland (Nova 
Scotia), and Wineland (the shores Chesapeake Bay). Thorvald’s 
voyage 1004-7 explored, more detail, the region where Leif had 
wintered: his expedition was ended attack the Indians during 
which engagement Thorvald was killed. His burial-place was called 
Crossness. 

The most famous voyage was that Thorfinn Karlsefni (1020-24), 
wealthy Icelandic merchant, but tracing the itinerary, Mr. Kendrick, 
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who this follows Professor Halldér Hermannsson, appears have gone 
very much astray: for takes Karlsefni into the Gulf St. Lawrence 
and almost the mouth the Saguenay. When know that all the 
later explorers before Cartier mistook the Strait Belle Isle for bay, 
can hardly believe that the Norsemen were clever enough realize 
that this was great inland waterway. Although, according Professor 
Hermannsson, they recognized that Labrador was Helluland, they 
now entered the Strait Belle Isle and followed along the north shore 
the Gulf St. Lawrence: Markland was this region, and the coast 
opposite Anticosti, Wonderstrands: Cape Whittle where they found 
the keel ship became Keelness, and our Chaleur Bay became Straumf- 
jord where they decided remain: Miscou Island was their home 
winter. this was not Wineland, Karlsefni and two the boats 
proceeded southward the spring and reached the mouth the Hudson 
which they called the creek. This also Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s identification The Norse discoverers America, although 
seems very long journey from Chaleur Bay. Here was that the 
fight with the Indians took place which forced the Vikings return 
home. the whole Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book much better 
guide for the activities the Norsemen America than Mr. Kendrick’s. 

Mr. Matthias book has been translated for this series, 
for the reason doubt that his identifications agree with those Pro- 
fessor Hermansson who the editor thereof. Here Leif’s Wineland 
New England: Wonderstrands are the same held Mr. Steensby, 
e.g., the coast from Cape Whittle Seven Islands. Keelness now 
becomes Pointe des Monts the entrance the River St. Lawrence 
possibly Cape Gaspé: both are suggested. Straumfjord either Chaleur 
Bay Shediac, and the coast between Cape Cod 
and the northernmost point the coast (p. The Skrael- 
ings are still Indians although apparently the name was also applied 
the Eskimo. has always seemed most people that, Wineland 
was the region where grapes were afterwards found wild, the Skraelings 
must have been Indians. seems highly improbable, however, that 
the Norsemen ever entered the St. Lawrence: one much doubts they 
ever entered the gulf that name, much less the river. This book 
interesting account the photographs gives Labrador, New- 
foundland, Gaspé and its neighbourhood: its weakness that reaches 
definite conclusions but gives several possible identifications for the 
various places mentioned. 

Mr. Gray’s book much more satisfactory for seeks establish 
really definite conclusions. has been British consul Boston for 
some years past. Not only thoroughly conversant with the sagas 
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but has also personally explored the sites selected him for the 
sojourn the America. pays well-merited praise the work 
the late Mr. Reeves whose translations has used. Mr. Gray 
will have nothing with the Gulf St. Lawrence wherein shows 
great common sense. for him promontory the bottom 
Cape Cod Bay which gives detailed map, while Keelness 
Cape Cod itself. Straumfjord Nantucket Sound; and the home the 
Vikings small island called Man’s Land lying few miles south 
Martha’s Vineyard. this island has found ‘‘the foundations 
large house according Icelandic (p. 
large boulder covered high tide runic inscription which seems 
read Eriksson Mr. Gray has worked out his theories most 
carefully and the volume extremely well illustrated with maps and 
photographs. far the most important contribution this 
subject since Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s volume issued 1921. 
Had Mr. Gray consulted Champlain’s detailed maps this region 
Cape Cod, however, would have seen that some his deductions 
regarding Nauset Island are not borne out the charts drawn there 
from 1605 1607. 

The volume edited Mr. Lawrence and Miss Jean Young 
the nature omnibus edition the discovery America. Miss 
Young has given adequate translations the Norse sagas but has 
contented herself for the identifications giving those made Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy. would seem have been correct assuming that 
both Labrador and Newfoundland were Helluland. anyone passing 
down the coast change whatever the scenery would observed 
the Strait Belle Isle. This one the most important contribu- 
tions made this subject late years. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has 
himself visited Labrador and Newfoundland knows whereof speaks. 
Cape Cod becomes Keelness; Long Island Sound, Straumfjord; and Hép, 
the mouth the Hudson. Wineland was the Barnstable Peninsula 
Massachusetts. One doubtful Bear Island was Sable Island, but 
the Skraelings are given Red Indians. 

Columbus’s Journal reprinted from translation made from 
Navarrete Samuel Kettell 1827. Reference made ‘‘another 
English but the well-known translations Sir Clements 
Markham and John Boyd Thacher seem completely overlooked. 
The introduction relating the early life Columbus very weak 
and shows real grasp the subject. Fernando’s Life his father 
has its uses but must give way cases where documents have been 
discovered which show where inaccurate. Spelling not the strong 
point these American editions. hardly the same 
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Grand Khan and the island was St. rather than 
also get Bacalaos for Bacallaos, Elmina for Mina, Cape Verd for 
Cape Verde, Isabela for Isabella etc. 

Many years ago drew attention the inaccuracy the translation 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo’s letter here reprinted, for the two islands were 
seen not but merely ‘‘on the way 

The letter Columbus describing his third voyage has been greatly 
abridged and reference might have been made the complete text 
this letter published Major and others. The maps are help 
but references some the recent publications relating Columbus 
would have proved useful students anxious carry their studies 
further. Through the absence these the volume intended, one 
gathers, primarily for popular readers. 


Lorin, (Publiée sous direction GEORGES RENARD.) 
Librairie Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 463. 

interesting book, which belongs the series Histoire universelle 

travail, divided two parts quite different treatment. The first 

deals with labour America before Columbus, but limits itself the 
two groups more highly civilized aborigines who made their habitat 
the first Mexico and Yucatan and the other the region Peru. 
these two fields all forms labour are carefully studied and described. 

The second part the work deals with labour after the time 

Columbus, fact, with European labour New France, New England, 
the West Indies, and South America. unfortunately, especially 
for New France and New England, which lies for Canadians the more 
direct interest, the previous line study the various forms labour 
not followed, but replaced general outline the social and 
political evolution both colonies. Still, labour New France and 
New England differed several ways from the methods followed 
Europe. Moreover, besides fishery, common both sides the 
Atlantic, there could have been described special forms colonial 
industry, tobacco and cotton growing the southern, and fur trading 
the northern, colonies. Even farming with its preliminary timber 
cutting and land clearing well deserved description. The outline 
colonial development here given, does not, therefore, fulfil the promise 
the title. Its brief review Canadian conditions insufficient, 
takes account several local industries, such hemp and flax 
raising, potash making, maple-sugar production, home spinning and 
weaving, house and church building. 
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Perhaps prospective readers should warned several inaccuracies. 
Nicolas Perrot, bois and Marie Perrot, governor 
Montreal, are not the same person. There was seigniorial banal 
oven New France; French troops, and not the Canadian militia, were 
always the mainstay national defence; not exceptionally, but annually, 
did the kings France send money and stores Canada; never did the 
revenue the fur trade cover the colonial expenditure; the duty 
beaver and moose was not accruing the royal treasury but the 
successive fur companies farmers-general. 

The bibliography inadequate. The authors not mention 
Documents relatifs monnaie, change aux finances Canada sous 
régime Adam Shortt, Select documents Canadian economic 
Fauteux, and Les origines économiques Canada Paul Emile 
Renaud, the last work being published France. 


LANCTOT 


Collection Documents Relating Jacques Cartier and the Sieur 
Roberval. Ottawa: Public Archives Canada. 
1930. Pp. xxxvii, 577. 

Dr. has spent goodly number years delving into the docu- 
mentary evidence relative the early history New France, such 
available the archives various countries, the Canadian Archives 
included. While doing has built for himself enviable repu- 
tation painstaking and reliable worker his particular field 
research. Any addition our knowledge the facts connected with 
this opening and rather confused phase American history should 
most welcome. are not any too rich material relating this 
momentous sixteenth century, which the midst epochal changes 
European history, and notably the almost simultaneous advent the 
renaissance and the reformation, witnessed the first efforts civilized 
nations the Old World secure foothold the New. 

Until the middle the last century, comparatively little was known 
—and that very few persons only—of the doings and original sur- 
roundings the early French explorers and would-be colonizers 
America. Even this date, and regards the very history France 
during the sixteenth century, are believe Louis Batiffol, 
author reputed works the French renaissance, much ignorance and 
confusion still prevail. This statement doubt applicable with still 
greater force those facts relating more particularly the discovery 
and early occupation New France, that must averred that Dr. 
Biggar’s latest compilation has been most timely effort. 
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The two-fold difficulty which confronts all historical workers, viz., 
the collecting the bald facts, followed the evolving their true 
purport significance, greatly increased the case remote 
period, when social environment was very different from what to-day, 
time when historians were merely the making, when chroniclers 
and chronicles were few and far between. Dr. Biggar has major part 
solved the problem presenting, mainly their chronological order, 
series documents French, Spanish, Portuguese, and British origin, 
and bearing the imprint parishes localities Brittany, seigniories 
Picardy, Champagne, Languedoc; deeds, papers bearing the ear-mark 
the chatelet Paris, St. Malo, Rennes, Nantes, Rouen Honfleur, 
Bordeaux Toulouse, Lisbon, Madrid, London. 

The especial interest afforded this early period the history 
New France centres around three personalities who are markedly repre- 
sentative three social types, classes, groups. begin with, the 
prime mover this whole undertaking other than Francis whose 
reign was the turning point from the middle ages the renaissance and 
modern times, and who boasted having put the French kingship ‘‘hors 
his undertaking overseas, that headstrong sovereign, who 
prematurely defied the forces the most powerful monarch the age, 
was fortunate indeed securing the help typical Breton seaman, 
Jacques Cartier. Cartier, simple-minded sailor, remains practically 
psychological product the middle ages. Roberval, who was associated 
with Cartier’s third voyage Canada, was most respects utter 
contrast tohim. seigneur the rich grain- and wine-producing region 
Picardy, close Paris, with touch the Midi through his family 
connections and traditions Languedoc; feudal lord though 
straitened circumstances; soldier the service the king—Roberval 
type the courtier tossed the whirlpool the renaissance, with 
its conflicting ideals and disturbed economic conditions. 

Some points interest the lives the makers history this 
hazy period remain obscure. For instance, what were the exact bound- 
aries and relationship Roberval the old the 
estuary the Somme, which writers the early years the following 
century, such Lescarbot, represent the seat the LaRocques, 
though Roberval’s manor and principal estate was, far back the 
close the fifteenth century, situated the Pays Valois adjoining 
Compiegne, quite distance from what known to-day the Pays 
Vimeu? 

Then what corroboration there, any, for Thevet’s story the 
casting away Roberval’s close relative, Margaret, with her 
desolate rock island the Gulf St. Lawrence? may hoped 
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that Dr. Biggar’s further enquiries will some day shed more light these 
and few other phases far left the dark. 


volumes. Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1930. Pp. 548; 519. 
PROBABLY everyone could find something these volumes please, 
interest, stimulate the imagination. Their pages are freely sprinkled 
with quantities miscellaneous information about the great men and 
women, the sieges and wars, the heroic events, that have given 
Quebec its peculiar, its unique, position among the cities the New 
World. Transcribed letters and documents many kinds give 
glimpses the piety nuns, the devotion priests: they carry back 
the free and easy days when the simple folk Quebec disposed their 
fumiers’’ throwing them into the street (incidentally 
making fires frequent and inevitable): they remind the Indian 
terror that flew night and the mysterious germ terrors that periodically 
shattered the life the colony day night, spreading smallpox and 
other diseases far and wide. Looming above the commonplaces life 
the old city Quebec are the great figures—some them not very 
great—of governor, intendant, and bishop: and thumb-nail sketches, 
like those Saint-Vallier and Frontenac, are constant reminders the 
ordinary human difficulties from which this colony—like many others— 

always suffered. 

Interspersed among over one thousand pages are reproductions 
old prints and maps, recent photographs, facsimiles various manu- 
scripts such Governor Vaudreuil’s will extenso, and specimens 
rather bad handwriting like that Madame Bourdon. The whole 
compose bulky accumulation documents and other items put into 
fairly accessible form, for there reasonably full index—we observed 
only two omissions cursory examination—and the printing and 
spacing the brief one two page articles are clear and liberal. 
should understood, however, that the book not narrative but 
rather collection illustrative historical materials written brought 
together P.-G. Roy. The subjects are rather loosely assembled and 
put into something approaching chronological order, but they are quite 
unrelated one another, unconnected with each other; they seem 
chosen with set design; and there touch uncritical warmth 
about their presentation that may excusable, but not particularly 
useful. 

point two detail may noted. regard the famous 


) 
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Roy zealously explodes what never seriously 
that the presentation scandaleuse took 
place. His account lacks something the healthily humorous tone 
with which Frontenac treated it. Incidentally, reference this article 
one play instead two. page 93, Sulte quoted 
follows: chevaux, ils vinrent ici qu’en page 161, 
read: ‘‘Le premier cheval qui ait mis pied sur sol canadien fut 
debarqué Québec juin, And 1665, twelve horses are 
recorded having landed Quebec. The book very slightly docu- 
mented, and that practically altogether from French-Canadian sources. 
For instance, all the articles the siege Quebec found only 
one allusion—and that very Dr. work that 
period. 

The history Quebec under the old régime has still 
written, but this work one more interesting contribution the 
completion that great picture. primarily volume for the general 
reader, and for the benefit those who cannot, and those who not, 
read Canadian history its first language, may hope that Roy’s 
book will soon translated into English. published the 
Quebec provincial government, doubt this imminent. 


PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1930. Pp. 
xvii, 538. 

the latest volume the Reports from the Quebec Archives Roy 

has given fare varied character. The first series documents 

(pp. 4-43) also earliest point time—a collection letters written 

his relations France the Jesuit saint, Charles Garnier; four date 

from before 1636 when came out Canada and the rest were written 

between that year and his death 1649. The earlier letters are 

very edifying nature, but interesting note how the later ones 

his rather doctrinaire piety submerged very sincere and practical 
human interest the Indians for whose bodies and souls was caring. 

These later letters are full little descriptive touches telling his life 

among the Hurons. One realizes vividly how busy that life was, praying 

and confessing, instructing and visiting the cabins the sick some 
infidel luy dire quelque bon nous sommes tout 
estonnés que journée est (p. all unwittingly tells 
his hopes and fears: rejoices that has beard cest 
qui fait estimer beau des (p. 14), and, therefore, when 
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wants picture Christ, asks for one that shall clean shaven; 
the other pictures that feels are necessary should also show the saints 
with their hair couchez bien and with their bodies not 
too covered with clothes, for this pleases the Indians better. And then 
fires hell, the eyes sparkling and the mouth distended with its shrieks, 
the hair standing end and with horrible dragon and three demons 
attendance (pp. 35-7); this whole letter which describes what 
needs order appeal the Indians full verve and interest. 
But there was another side the picture: 1641 wrote that fifteen 
thousand Indians had heard the name God that winter, but very few 
were converted and most these were sick with disease (p. 24), though 
next year, the result more concentrated effort, and his brethren 
reported better progress (p. 26); and then, 1649, almost all his work 
was swept away and himself was slain raiding band Iroquois. 

These letters, which are printed from copies the Collége Sainte- 
Marie Montreal, the originals having vanished, are preceded 
brief introduction detailing the chief events Garnier’s life. Unfortu- 
nately several errors have crept here and the dating the 
letters: Garnier entered the Jesuit novitiate 1624 not 1634 and 
taught the college from 1629 1632, one the letters here 
printed shows (p. 43); was killed December 1649 and not De- 
cember the letter printed page should dated 1642 not 1641 
and that page 30, 1645 instead 1643. And the date his birth 
given the relations 1605 not 1606. should have been added 
that the Relation for 1649-50 gives very vivid description his mission 
the Hurons and quotes from his 

Ivanhoé Caron continues his admirable work making accessible 
the correspondence the bishops Quebec giving excellent 
calendar the letters Mgr Briand, who wisely ruled the Roman 
Catholic Church Canada during the difficult period adjustment 
the new English government the country (pp. 47-136). These letters 
show again and again his tact and common sense; accepted the changed 
conditions loyally; ordered King George prayed for the liturgy 
and the mass, brushing one side those who objected est bien 
dur prier pour ses the English were now their rulers, 
défend-elle ses sujets prier pour leur (Briand 
Montgolfier, 1762, And 1775, eleven years after had been 
chosen bishop Quebec, was able write words which were 
tribute himself much Carleton, the English governor 
Canada: religion est parfaitment libre; exerce mon 
Thwaites (ed.), relations, xxxv, 107-145. 


A 
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sans contrainte, gouverneur m’aime les Anglais m’hono- 
rent” (p. 109). But difficult time was already sight; the American 
Revolution had many sympathizers Canada who refused follow 
the exhortations their church their bishop: dit que les 
prétres préchent guerre. Non, préche pas, mais 
writes October, 1775 (p. 111). But the habitants are often 
obdurate and Briand bitterly exclaims peu foi Canada, 
reste encore une écorce (p. And does 
not content himself with words, acts with the greatest vigour; all 
Canadians who embrace the cause the Bostonnais are considered 
heretics: the curés must not marry them nor publish their banns 
marriage, they must not give them the sacraments though they even 
the point death, unless they make public retraction their 
opinions, they must not inter them consecrated ground and, they 
are buried there, the priest must not officiate the burial (Oct. 25, 
1775, But the bishop despondent: November, 1775, 
writes his vicar general, Montgolfier, Montreal: mauvaise 
volonté des habitants fait que fortifier dans nos cantons, fur 
mesure passe quelques d’insolence dans les paroisses. 
punis. Mais dit-on? dit que moi les prétres 
avons peur. faudrait des troupes; elles persuaderaient mieux que 
parole Dieu que nous leur (p. November, 
1776, the danger was past, the victory won, and Briand knew when 
temper severity with mercy: meilleur moyen rappeler les réfrac- 
taires n’était pas les éloigner des sacrements, mais contraire 
les rapprocher, parce que alors les curés trouvant meilleures 
dispositions dans leurs paroissiens, les raméneraient doucement 
wrote the curé Ste. Anne Pocatiére (p. 114). 
When retired from the cares his bishopric November, 1784, 
was empty phrase that Hamilton, the lieutenant-governor, used when 
wrote him wishing, ‘‘que vous puissiez jouir dans retraite 
cette tranquillité laquelle vous avez tant contribué (p. Caron 
has added brief but excellent introduction, stating exactly the nature 
the sources from which has drawn the letters calendaring. 
letters are followed more pages (pp. 139-141) 
the journal Baby, Taschereau, and Williams which Fauteux 
has discovered since printed the main body the journal the 
Report for 1927-8. This precisely similar content the portion 
already published and asks for further comment. The next item 
totally different nature: the quelques personnes 
mortes odeur sainteté Montréal, written Vachon 
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Belmont who succeeded Dollier Casson superior the Sul- 
picians Montreal; here printed from the original the Seminary 
St. Sulpice Paris. The first part (pp. 147-166), consists account 
the life Jeanne Ber and her lengthy self-immuration the chapel 
the Sisters the Congregation Montreal; such value has 
pathological rather than historical, though there interesting refer- 
ence the embroideries which she executed with much care (p. 159). 
Her life was all unconsciously epitomized Mdme. Bourgeois when 
she wrote “elle entera aux yeux des hommes ses vertus cessa 
variété ses actions ses journées; vie toute unie identique 
toujours méme ressemblait qu’au temps 
(p. second part (pp. 167-187) records the moral principles 
upon which Mdme. Bourgeois founded and maintained the order 
the Sisters the Congregation; while not wholly lacking value, its 
interest more edifying than historical. The are brought 
close brief account (p. 187-189) two Iroquois women who died 
the odour sanctity. 

The rest the Report (p. 191-466) occupied calendar com- 
piled Massicotte more than 5,000 for the 
journey the west, entered into between 1670 and 1745 the district 
Montreal, and preserved the judicial archives the Montreal 
court house. The value this calendar enormous not only for the 
history the fur trade, but for the genealogies the families French 
Canada. Among the contracts are number receipts for money paid 
for equipment and trading goods; these naturally state the exact amount 
paid, and regretted that Massicotte could not also have 
found space indicate under each hiring contract the remuneration 
payment kind that the voyageurs were promised; this would have 
been very illuminating the student prices and money values. 
Massicotte has prefaced the calendar with useful introduction, but 
has allowed hoary error creep into his transcription one the 
facsimiles (opposite 192) when prints the gibberish gbic quatre 
1688; also the contract this facsimile dated March while 
Massicotte his calendar prints April (p. mistakes 
this sort breed distrust. 

Looking the Report whole one can congratulate Roy his 
labours: the general editorial work shows very decided improvement 
that past Reports. Full information given the nature and 
location the documents published, the introductions are usually useful 
and the point, the facsimiles really illustrate the text and are well 
transcribed and one given confidence the accuracy with which the 
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documents are Finally the personal index seems carefully 
prepared and for the first time there adequate index places named 
the text: this should prove very valuable addition. Perhaps 
future Reports might possible add subject index well. 


ADAiR 


Les Lettres, les Sciences les Arts Canada sous Régime Frangais. 
Par ANTOINE Roy. Paris: Jouve Cie. 1930. Pp. xvi, 292. 
Roy, the son the distinguished archivist Quebec, motivated 
local patriotism and stimulated the recent school social studies, 
has undertaken and completed very important and interesting work. 
His book has thesis which has maintained adequately possible 
that Canada the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries possessed 
civilization superior that contemporary New England and not 
inferior that any the French provinces during the same period. 
addition the introduction, bibliography, and conclusion the book 
contains seven chapters dealing with education, intellectual life, literature 
and folk-lore, the sciences, architecture, the other arts, and the applied 

arts. 

discussing education Roy claims more general diffusion than 
generally been believed and supports his claims not infrequently 
inference. this chapter his description the school hydrography 
the most original and successful, revealing the source the skilful 
pilots the St. Lawrence. 

his inventory Canadian libraries shows wide range books, 
but English culture did not seem have had much appeal the French 
Canada, although Roy mentions Milton and assumes that Shake- 
speare also was read. Verrier’s library receives considerable attention 
but the books doubtful morals contained therein are not mentioned. 

his chapters architecture and the other arts, Roy very 
interesting, and supports the view that this respect the Canadians 
speaking French have, from the earliest times, been more original their 
contributions and more firmly rooted than those speaking English. 

the whole, Roy careful state when writing done 
Frenchmen Canadians and does not try claim all Canadian. 
makes mention passing several unpleasant historical facts, such 
the hostility between interpreters and missionaries, the absolute 
authority the bishop, the unsanitary condition the city street when 
garbage was thrown the gutters. Likewise notes the more pleasing 


rapid reading the Report have noted only one other misprint: 
votre should votre (p. 109, letter Briand, March 10, 


1775). 
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features Canadian love dancing and good fellowship, 
fondness for dress, which could not repressed even command 
the bishop. 

Perhaps because his patriotism and his eagerness for research, 
Roy embarks upon comparisons that are one-sided both tone and 
information. For example, while makes good case for Canadian 
civilization, based upon very extensive reading and well documented, 
compares with the civilization New England, knowledge 
which seems have derived from one writer only, Laboulaye. This 
nullifies the comparison. 

doubtful, also, whether author who lays great stress upon 
authority justified going beyond his authorities and making such 
assertions have authority have the right 
times, too, Roy uses author quite freely and 
then when unpalatable remark has dealt with explains him 
away says that lies that need not taken seriously this 
instance. This and his habit saying just’’, 
frank’’, must admit it’’, lead one wonder whether the desire 
maintain thesis has not bulked too large his scientific foreground. 
Such defects these, and similar ones that could enumerated, can 
easily overcome; and hoped that Roy will make 
equally exhaustive study subsequent periods Canadian civilization. 

HARVEY 


Benedict Arnold: Patriot and Traitor. SHERWIN. New York 

and London: The Century Co. 1931. Pp. xi, 395. 
PUBLISHERS’ are naturally devised lure the greatest possible 
number prospective buyers into the purchase the books they 
and so, quite naturally, reviewers are rather apt look 
askance the emblazoned side, and then turn their critical attention 
more sternly toward the other side. This does not mean that Mr. 
Sherwin’s work has any seamy side the bad meaning these words. 
But does mean that while his book has several good qualities 
general kind, also has several specific defects; though none them 
beyond the powers his own more scholarly correction. 

The brighter side fairly well described these words the 
jacket 


this biography Mr. Sherwin catches the various threads the story 
Benedict Arnold told different narrators and gives fair and the same 
time dramatic account his stormy life. The author shows Arnold’s keenness 
and courage fighter, his responsibility for much the success and morale 
American arms from Quebec Saratoga, the slights and insults heaped him 
the Continental Congress, the burning resentment that smoldered him, the 
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pride and the mounting debts that finally persuaded him the great betrayal, 
the checkered and friendless career that followed him the grave. 


far, good. Mr. Sherwin has evident desire impartial and 
bring the whole true story home all his general readers with the 
utmost dramatic effect. 

But stoops conquer the less discerning his public fits and 
starts needless melodrama—needless, because the story itself quite 
dramatic enough for any audience with any turn for true historic life. 
And, perhaps, because the footlights blind him, sometimes fails 
see exactly all the essential factors his problem, together with the 
reasons for them. means well that one can only regret that the 
claim made the next paragraph the jacket cannot substantiated 
his text 

This book more than life Benedict Arnold. Itis full account those 

phases the Revolutionary War which Arnold played part, and presents 

enlightening pictures the many fascinating figures who were Arnold’s fellow- 

actors both sides the conflict. 
far the Canadian part concerned, nothing like expert 
account” given here. course could expected. 
That would require undue amount the trouble that 
the rightly shortened not the précis anexpert. Referring 
the plural, when there was only one throughout the 
whole British America, curious mistake (p. not 
the expert military word for Arnold’s well-planned march against Quebec 
(p. Mr. Sherwin, his credit said, makes pretensions 
being expert war historian, either naval military 
little study expert works, based entirely original evidence, would 
have prevented him from wholly misunderstanding the Quebec campaign 
had left the fortifications meet ‘‘Wolfe 
had army twelve 73.) page are told that, 
1775, knew that wall, almost thirty feet high and three miles 
long, defended the Upper Town from attack the Plains Ab- 
the wall was far less than one mile long, good deal less 
than thirty feet high, very bad repair, and not with guns. 
There are good many other lapses naval and military matters. 

Mr. Sherwin’s bibliography enumerates over one hundred and fifty 
items. includes the rather conglomerate Old Quebec 
Sir Gilbert Parker and Claude Bryan. But omits far the best 
American authority its kind, Ganoe’s History the United States army 
(1924); also Sir John Fortescue’s really classic History the British 
army; also volume The pageant America (1927), with its four 
hundred original illustrations the Revolutionary War; also 
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Administration the American Revolutionary army (1904); say 

nothing all the original documents published the Literary and 

Historical Society Quebec the Quebec campaign 1775-6. 
WILLIAM Woop 


Freshwater: History and Narrative the Great Lakes. GEORGE 
CUTHBERTSON. The Macmillan Company Canada. 
1931. ($6.00) 

STRUCTURALLY, Mr. George Cuthbertson’s Freshwater may open 

the criticism that over-ballasted with history and discussion 

technical detail and under-canvassed with inspiration. Pictorially 

treat alike the eye the specialist and the general reader. 

have artist with understanding heart and obedient hand, who 

realizes that the clouds the Great Lakes are different from all other 
clouds, and the rapids the St. Lawrence fall differently from all other 
rapids; and that the myriad craft Canada’s inland seas are not mere 
picturesque blurs colour blending with the sky’s blue the water’s 
green the shore’s brown, but individual expositions man’s adapta- 
tion his environment, and worthy faithful depiction their 
makers. With some details Mr. Cuthbertson’s pictures ships from 
the past, sailor and searcher history disagree. question 
the use such term and and doubt that 
the Moonlight Milwaukee had both brails and buntlines her square- 
sail, shows. surprised the model reproduces the 
Lafayette with ratlines the maintopmast shrouds and huge 
midship deck-house with boats top it, accurate. know 
wrong when says all the schooners were topsails, some single, 
and two were confused the use terms. And think 
has too great fondness for imitating Spurling’s favourite ‘‘ship- 
shattered which makes his hulls too often look like half-tide 
rocks. Yet even more captious critic would forced admit that 

Mr. Freshwater radiates tremendous zeal research, 

accuracy portraiture, and genuine feeling for the whole subject pic- 

tured. begins most happily with canvas cover, showing Great- 

Lakes freighter running the rapids under St. Lawrence sky, with west- 

wind clouds; and remains true portrayal freshwater life the 

ultimate index. 

Necessarily Freshwater incomplete. What single volume could 
give all the life the lakes? picture book, and its illustrations, 
largely the work the author, line engraving, wash, and colour, with 
some photographs, are excellently chosen and representative. com- 
position the work suffers from compression unequally applied mass 
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great depth and area. The product is, consequently, unbalanced. 
Mr. Cuthbertson has read assiduously many works many authors 
having bearing upon his theme, and has manifestly made careful 
study well original materials. Fron all this has compiled copious 
notes. These, intimates, were intended for his own guidance pro- 
ducing series paintings, accurate historically and technically, illus- 
trating the life navigation the Great Lakes. His praiseworthy 
ambition is, marine artist, for freshwater what Cooke 
and Wyllie did for salt; that is, preserve, pictorial art, both 
the form and colour the vast number craft which make 
nation’s shipping, and show their characteristic settings. Not 
mere backgrounds would treat his Canadian skies, nor 
fill his wharves and waves. sees the locks the canals, the 
cliffs Quebec, the clouds Lake Superior, great stage, filled with 
players costumed canvas, panoplied steel plate, and desires 
paint their drama all its shifting scenes. 

Now, depicting the progress navigation the Great Lakes one 
may have mind picturesque succession canoes, rowed boats, small 
sailing vessels, larger sailing men-of-war, primitive paddle-wheel steamers, 
propellers, the famed schooner fleet thousand sail, smaller coasters, 
yachts, steam, sail, and motor, larger passenger steamers, bulk freighters, 
and finally the huge grain carriers the Great Lakes. Probably this 
what Mr. Cuthbertson has mind paint. The notes diligently 
compiled for his guidance grew the bulk book, fact many 
books—and decided make book them. For his doing the 
world richer. 

The author has gone general Canadian and American history, and 
ransacked the Archives Canada, and studied antique examples 
naval architecture books and collections. The notes has made were 
excellent preparation for his original purpose the series paintings. 
Great conciseness literary style and gift appreciation com- 
parative values might have reduced this mass material more happily 
for the reader. More than half the text Freshwater devoted the 
comparatively meagre navigation the lakes the beginning the 
nineteenth century. This caused recital much the known 
history the discovery the region the Great Lakes, Salle’s 
activities, the colonial campaigns the Seven Years’ War, the 
naval campaigns what the author persists calling 1812 War.” 

This valuable compilation, indeed, the recorded facts—often 
confusing and contradictory—of early shipping the lakes,involving 
much labour the part the author, and saving much labour the 
part those wishing use such material. Such treatment would 
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more satisfactory were Freshwater the first instalment work three 
four volumes. This may the author’s intention. hoped 
that carried out. But the immediate result that the remaining 
one hundred pages, final third, the book, have contain five 
appendices well carry the record the last one hundred years 
more,—the period when the drum-and-trumpet drama replaced 
the great epic the struggle between steam and sail and between iron 
rails and cleaving keels. 

Freshwater maps. Its literary style colloquial Canadian. 
But contains the best collection pictures lake-shipping ever placed 
between the covers one book, and its statistics and records, while far 
from exhausting the subject, are notable contribution Canadian 
history. 


SNIDER 


Memoir John Edward Courtenay Bodley. SHANE London: 
Jonathan Cape. 1930. Pp. 436. ($4.50) 

Bodley chiefly known the author elaborate study 
modern France, has other titles remembrance. was consider- 
able traveller; though Protestant, moved higher Catholic circles 
England; and evolved painstaking historical method that, for 
his work France, led contact with many French people, especially 
its bishops, and gave him insight into the French outlook achieved 
few Englishmen. said John Morley, who wrote much 
France, that got into the skin (p. 66). The 
feat not exactly easy, but long sojourns France could it, Bodley 
did not fail. was product Balliol and claimed descent from the 
founder the Bodleian. 

When Bodley visited Canada 1888 was specially interested 
the work the clergy Quebec, and noted the harmony between church 
and state. The French Revolution, declares, greatly increased the 
power and the prominence the French bishops—a seeming paradox 
when remember the persecutions the state. The revolution ended, 
however, the bad days when royal favourites were made bishops and 
abbots. The break with the state gave the bishop control patronage 
and discipline, and the shiftings popular rule left him the one per- 
manent great functionary the provinces. The best the hard- 
working clergy, usually men humble origin, knowing the needs the 
people, became bishops and they held the clergy spiritual tasks. 
Neither they nor the bishops have much social grace learning. 
Bodley thought that Frenchmen have understanding toleration 
and this attributes the enmity his time the church the 
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republic with the answering intolerance the state that went far 
forbid entrance the priest municipal school. 

Bodley kept elaborate diary his travels Canada and describes 
his intercourse with leaders the time state and church, among them 
Sir John Macdonald, whose wit gives amusing instance (p. 185). 
The editor the book makes some clumsy misreading Canadian 
names, the worst them perhaps Garpe for Gaspé (p. 184), 
Inlet (p. 201), Beaufort for Beauport (p. 178), and Pointe St. Levis 
(p. 172) said opposite Quebec. tells how Sir Henri Joly, the 
lieutenant-governor Quebec, took two French guests worship 
Catholic church out courtesy their religion, while they went for 
the same reason regard his: the end all made known that they 
were Protestants (p. 178). 

Mr. Leslie has been rather careless editor. neglects accents 
French words, misspells names, and has read his proofs badly. There 
are three misprints page 278. calls 
(p. The biographer Cardinal Manning ought not confuse 
Pope Pius with Pius VII (p. the book is, however, 
Bodley’s own words and had eye for picturesque incidents. 
was himself member the French Institut and describes the scene 
before its threshold the funeral Anatole France when Hanotaux 
praised the dead man without mentioning that was one the immortal 
forty the Academy. had had quarrel with the Academy the 
Dreyfus affair which most members had supported the scandalous 
persecution innocent man. Visiting South Africa, Bodley noted 
the languor that overtakes English settlers there the second gener- 
ation (p. Cecil Rhodes would set out journey England 
without any money change clothes (p. would 
leave letters unanswered during whole and then give vast 
mass his secretary for attention (p. 92). Napoleon gave pension 
the widow Robespierre and was continued Louis XVIII 


(p. 257); and on. The index about bad anything claiming 
that name could be. 
GEORGE WRONG 


Ancient and Modern. Edited 
Moore. (Modern series, vols. and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1929. 

recently judge the world court, and well 

known Canada, has these three well-printed, well-bound, thoroughly 

documented volumes, given wholly satisfactory account two 


international arbitrations, one which, least, great interest 
Canadians. 
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not always borne mind that practically every mile Canada’s 
international boundary has been fixed international arbitrators and 
joint surveys. the far east, the Atlantic, was the first these 
international arbitrations. The Treaty Paris, 1783, placed the 
boundary the River St. Croix but there were two rivers enjoying 
that name, and Britain and the United States did not agree which 
was meant the Treaty. Jay’s Treaty 1794—the turning point 
civilization, judice—the settlement this point was left three 
commissioners. They were Thomas Barclay Nova Scotia, Judge 
David Howell Rhode Island, and Judge Egbert Benson New York, 
who gave unanimous decision favour the British contention. 
Volumes and this publication give full account this arbitration. 

The contents volume III may thought less interest Cana- 
dians; but they give account arbitration, which, though was 
ineffective arriving decision, nevertheless instructive and 
interesting. the Treaty 1783, neither nation was legally 
impeded the recovery just debts incurred the nationals the 
other. Certain the states passed legislation preventing their citizens 
from paying their debts English creditors: Jay’s Treaty agreed that 
these debts should paid the United States; and Thomas Mac- 
donald and Henry Pye Rich, appointed Britain, Thomas Fitzsimmons 
and James Innes, appointed the United States, and John Guillemard, 
chosen lot, struggled with the matter. They failed agree, and 
convention 1802, the United States paid $600,000 full settlement. 

All the proceedings these two arbitrations are clearly set out, the 
authorities being given full, and nothing has been omitted making 
the accounts accurate and complete. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING CANADA 


(Notice this section does not preclude later and more extended review.) 


THE RELATIONS CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


The new Canadianism (Contemporary review, October, 1931, pp. 
479-484). 


discussion Canadian national spirit its relation the Commonwealth 
Nations. 


Ivanou, Britanskaia imperskaiakonferentsiia (Mirovoé Khoziaistvo, 1931, no. 
pp. 51-69). 

account the last Imperial Conference. 

Karr, Die staatsrechtliche Stellung der Dominions britischen Reich. Aachen: 
Buchhandlung 1931. Pp. 84. 

study the British Commonwealth. 

BERRIEDALE. Dominion status (Encyclopaedia the social sciences edited 
Epwin SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. 
211-216). 

excellent summary the conception and development Dominion status. 
Followed useful bibliography. 

MacKay, Changes the legal structure the British Commonwealth 
Nations (International conciliation, September, 1931, no. 272, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, pp. 509-587). 

The writer discusses the proceedings the Imperial Conference 1930 and 
reviews very fully the changes made the constitution the Empire. 
appendix contains extracts from the Conference, and from the Report the 
Conference the Operation Dominion Legislation, 1929. 

Beaverbrook: authentic biography the Right Hon. Lord Beaver- 
brook. London: Jarrolds. 1931. Pp. 296. 

This biography written over-enthusiastic admirer, but gives clear 
and useful account the development its hero’s career. tells interesting 
story events Fleet street and especially good the last years Lord 
3eaverbrook’s life, the period the Empire crusade, which one third the 
book devoted. doubt there are persons Montreal who would not accept 
the story Canada Cement which given here. And any readers who are 
reasonably well acquainted with recent British political history will inevitably 


think good many points concerning the Daily Express and the Empire crusade 
which not seem have occurred the author. 


Volume pp. 


(F. UNDERHILL) 
al. Dominions office and colonial office list, 1931. London: 
Waterlow. 1931. Pp. 884. 


Information respecting the Dominions and colonial dependencies Great 
Britain. 


The Dominions the British Commonwealth the League 


Nations (International affairs, London, May, 1931). 


discussion the position the Dominions the League the Australian 
delegate the League Nations Assembly 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
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The future the British Empire (English review, May, 1931). 
forecast the future the Commonwealth. 
WEINGARTZ, BALTHASAR. Das Britische Imperium und die (Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, April, 1931). 
discussion the Empire relation the Labour party. 
history the expansion the British Empire, 1500-1930. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1931. Pp.368. ($1.75) 
comprehensive history the British Empire, with special emphasis the 
settlement and colonization the various parts the Empire. 


Il. HISTORY CANADA 
(1) General History 


BEASLEY, NORMAN. Freighters fortune: The story the Great Lakes. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1930. Pp. ix, 311. 

reviewed later. 

CasEY, MAGDALEN. Catalogue pamphlets the Public Archives Canada, 1493-1877. 
(Publications the Public Archives Canada, no. 13.) Ottawa: Acland. 
1931. Pp. 553. ($1.00) 

This supersedes the catalogue 1916, and contains 4,260 items. second 
volume promised including titles for the years since titles have been 
printed full and subject and author indices are included the volume. 

Court Court, The romance the British Empire. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd. 1931. 244. (6s.) 

popular, illustrated description the various Dominions and colonies the 
Empire, with several short chapters Canada. 

CUTHBERTSON, GEORGE Freshwater: history and narrative the Great Lakes. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company Canada. 1931. Pp. 315. ($6.00) 

Reviewed page 443. 

GATHORNE-HARDY, ROBERT. Summer Labrador magazine, September, 
1931, pp. 365-388). 

The narrative visit Labrador and description the country and its 
inhabitants. 

ARTHUR DANIEL (comp. and ed.). The Jew Canada: complete record 
Canadian Jewry the days the French régime the present time. Toronto and 
Montreal: Jewish Publications Limited. 1926. Pp. 575. ($5.00) 

history the Jews Canada with biographical sketches those Jews 
who have any conspicuous way contributed the moral, intellectual, industrial, 
and political growth the country. 

Hewart, The Right Hon. Lord, Bury. Essays and observations. London: 
Cassell and Co. 1930. Pp. vii, 311. 

Contains chapter describing the impressions Canada. 

The Huntington library bulletin. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1931. 
Pp. 214. 

inclusive and valuable record one the most important libraries 
America, located San Marino, California. The library great deal material 
the Pacific North-west. 

Kitto, Yukon, land the Klondike. Ottawa: Department the Interior. 
1930. Pp. 48. 

attractive pamphlet containing maps, illustrations, and amount 
carefully prepared data value collectors local history. 
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1931. Pp. 311. ($3.50) 
reviewed later. 


Ottawa: Graphic Publishers. 


Aerial navigation (Canadian bar review, vol. IX, pp. 506-512). 

discussion legislative jurisdiction over flying, with special reference its 
international aspects. 

historical geography the British colonies. Vol. part IV. 
foundland. New edition revised ALEXANDER 
Clarendon Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 274. 

Practically reprint the first edition which was published 1911, with 
certain corrections and alterations and with the figures brought date. 

SHIELS, ARCHIE (comp.). Early voyages the Pacific: few notes the days 
iron men and wooden ships. Bellingham, Washington: Privately printed. 1930. 
Pp. 61. 

High lights the early voyages the Pacific North-west. 
sale general distribution. 

TRITONJ, ROMOLO. 


New- 


Oxford: The 


Not intended for 


Stati Uniti Canada (Rassegna Italiana, April, 1931). 
article the United States and Canada. 


VERRILL, Old civilizations the New World. London: Norgate. 
N.d. Pp. viii, 
attempt cover the vast field ancient civilization the whole the 
New World. 
LyMAN. 
pp. 81-84). 


brief historical account Alaska and survey its development and 
resources. 


new Alaska the making (Current history, October, 1931, 


(2) New France 


ABBE Les Jordy Cabanac: ancienne famille 


noble Canada. Préface Montréal: Beauchemin. 
1930. 


genealogical history important French-Canadian family. 


Bougainville garde-magasin Vienne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
1931, pp. 500-502). 


Extracts from letters Bougainville, dated 1756, and 


CATHELINEAU, EMMANUEL DE. Les beaux mariages canadienne (Nova Francia, 
mai-juin, 1931, pp. 144-186). 
Some facts and documents concerning the wife Pierre Moyne 


Taneguy Gallois Beaujeu (Nova Francia, mars- 
avril, 1931, pp. 65-88). 


Biographical and genealogical details about post-captain who, 1684, 
escorted Salle his voyage discovery, sea, the mouth the Mississippi. 
Les cing nations iroquoises gouverneur Frontenac (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 543-555). 
From the archives the province Quebec. Frontenac’s reply was published 
the Bulletin des recherches historiques, 681. 
Copy, The red ranger. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1931. 
293. ($2.25) 


historical novel dealing with the capture Fort Latour Charnizay. 


Pp. viii, 
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Conseil entre les sauvages Abenakis Roessek (sic) Marquis Vaudreuil (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, octobre, 1931, pp. 598-600). 

document dated June 13, 1704, transcribed from the archives the province 
Quebec. 

Correspondance entre Louis Salaberry ses soeurs, religieuses 
Général Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1931, pp. 505-509). 

Letters dated 1775 now the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice Montreal. 

ALBERT. Loutre (Revue d’Ottawa, octobre-décembre, 
1931, pp. 474-485). 

estimate and defence the Abbé Loutre. 

Les défenseurs Québec 1690 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 1931, pp. 
489-490). 

his book Sir William Phips devant Québec, Ernest Myrand gives list 
the officers who aided the defence Quebec 1690. This paper proves that 
five the names should cancelled from the list. 

terre (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 1931, pp. 571-575). 

Letters dated 1698, from the Public Archives Ottawa. 

L'expédition Montigny Terreneuve 1705 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 534-536). 

Notes Jacques Testard Montigny. 

famille Leber (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1931, pp. 627-629). 

Genealogical notes. 

Les LaBarre Canada (Bulletin des 
1931, pp. 468-469). 

genealogical note. 

testament Charon Barre (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, 1931, pp. 472-474). 

The will the founder and the first superior the community the Fréres 
Hospitaliers. 

FLENLEY, Samuel Champlain (1567-1635) (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited Epwin SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. Volume 
III, 329). 
The main facts Champlain’s life and bibliography. 
Frangois-Louis Poulin Courval (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1931, 
pp. 470-471). 
biographical note captain the navy who was born Quebec 1728. 
GARRAGHAN, GILBERT Chicago under the French régime. Reprinted from the 
Transactions the State Historical Society, Springfield, 1930. Publica- 
tion no. 18. 
attempt assemble all available authentic data concerning Chicago under 
French rule. The author begins with the arrival the Jolliet-Marquette party 
1673 and ends with the Treaty Paris 1763. 
Jean-Guillaume-Charles Plantavit Margon, comte Pause (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, 1931, pp. 503-504). 
biographical note soldier who came New France 1755. 
Friponne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 1931, pp. 478-479). 
note about commercial house which was established Quebec the 
sieur Claverie 1750. 
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Les armes des Liénard Beaujeu (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1931, pp. 630-631). 
Facts about the arms the family Liénard Beaujeu. 
Deux traitres leur victime (suite) (Canada francais, 
octobre, 1931, pp. 83-105). 
study the Latours, father and son, and Charles d’Aulnay Charnizay. 
Montcalm Ministre Moras (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
1931, pp. 491-495). 
letter dated 1757 reprinted from the Public Archives, series 
Lettre ministre gouverneur (31 mai, 1743) (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, septembre, 1931, pp. 559-560). 
letter concerning the Indians, copied from the provincial archives Quebec. 
Lettre Eustache Maupassant, supérieur des Récollets ministre 
Colbert (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1931, pp. 602-603). 
letter dated October 12, 1679, from the Bibliothéque Nationale, Mélanges 
Colbert, vol. 171, 
Lettre sieur Villebon ministre (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 
1931, pp. 621-624). 
letter mentioning Iberville dated July 26, 1696. 
Lettres Mére Marie-Andrée Duplessis Sainte-Héléne, supérieure des hospitaliéres 
Québec (suite) (Nova Francia, mars-avril, 1931, pp. 109-120). 
Letters dated 1749, 1750, 1751, and 1752. 
Lettres des sauvages Abenaquis roi (1705) (Bulletin des 
octobre, 1931, pp. 638-640). 
letter transcribed from the archives the province Quebec. 


Prat, capitaine Carignan (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1931, 
604). 


question identity discussed. 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1931, pp. 467-468). 
letter found Alain Joly among the papers the seigniory 
Lotbiniére. 
STEWART. (Canadian geographical journal, October, 
1931, pp. 249-269). 
descriptive picture Louisbourg before 1758, its settlement, its trade, 
its government, and its inhabitants. 
E.-Z. Une femme régime (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, septembre, 1931, 530). 
note Louise Ramezay (1705-1776). 
Fondeurs cuillers (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 
1931, pp. 518-521). 
Some items concerning artificers spoons New France. 
des Charon, lors décés son fondateur—Prise 
possession (Bulletin des recherches historiques, aofit, 1931, pp. 460-466). 
document which gives minute description the contents the Hépital 
Général Montréal 1719. 
Pierre Boucher, gouverneur des 1653 (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, aofit, 1931, pp. 457-458). 


Massicotte quotes document concerning Pierre Boucher, governor 
Three Rivers. 
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Quelques ‘‘Dossiers (suite) (Nova Francia, mars-avril, 1931, pp. 89-108). 
Documents relating Pierre d’Ailleboust d’Argenteuil. 

REVEILLAUD, EUGENE. Samuel Champlain, Brouage, ses origines ses affinités 
protestantes (Société Protestantisme bulletin paraissant 
tous trois mois, études, documents, chronique littéraire, année, avril- 
juin, 1931, pp. 167-192). 

general review the origins, the early environment, and the life Cham- 
plain. 

RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. The first Canadian bishop and the trade liquor with 
the Indians (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. XVII, 1931, 
pp. 534-539). 

Some notes Laval and his efforts put end the trade liquor with 


the Indians. 
war council held Detroit 1700 (Michigan 


. . ro 
history magazine, summer, 1931, pp. 454-458). 
The speech Longueuil, military command Detroit, the four 
Indian nations that region, translated from the original the archives Quebec. 


Canada (Nova Francia, mai-juin, 1931, pp. 131-143). 

attempt identify the man and woman who were, according the tales 
the St. Lawrence. 

Roy, famille Dazemard Lusignan (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1931, pp. 577-589). 
detailed, genealogical study distinguished Canadian family. 
Les grands voyers 1667 1842 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
aofit, 1931, pp. 449-456). 

Biographical notes the surveyors roads New France and the province 
Quebec. 

aux iles Malouines (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 513-517). 

Facts about Bougainville’s establishment the Malouines (Falkland 
Islands). 

Les petites choses notre histoire. série. Lévis: Imp. Quoti- 
dien. 1931. Pp. 304. 

collection studies the history French Canada, many which have 
appeared the Bulletin des recherches historiques. 

sieur Manereuil (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 1931, 
pp. 458-459). 

note the identity the sieur Manereuil, officer the Carignan 
regiment. 

Roy, Les Drouet Richerdville (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 
1931, pp. 593-597). 
study genealogy. 


Thomas Godefroy Normanville (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 1931, 
pp. 632-637). 
Biographical notes concerning Thomas Godefroy Normanville who was 
Canada the early part the seventeenth century. 
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t 
(3) British North America before 1867 


review, October, 1931, pp. 25-49). 
Some newly recovered data the activities the British headquarters 
Beekman House, New York, during the summer 1781. 


The aristocratic journey, being the outspoken letters Mrs. HALL written during 
fourteen months’ sojourn America, 1827-1828. Prefaced and edited 
Una New York: Putnam’sSons. 1931. Pp. ($5.00) 

The writer was the wife Captain Basil Hall, R.N., author Travels North 
America the years 1827 and 1828 (Edinburgh, 1829). Mrs. Hall’s letters from 
Canada, where she and her husband spent nine weeks, are not included the 
above account. Ten the illustrations are reproduced from Forty etchings, from 
made with the camera lucida, North America, 1827 and 1828, Captain 
Basil Hall, R.N. (Edinburgh, 1829). 

(J. 

Burt, Guy Carleton, first Baron Dorchester (1724-1808) (Encyclopaedia the 
social sciences edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 
1931. Volume III, pp. 227-228). 

condensed biography Carleton and good bibliography. 

Charters, statutes, orders council, etc., relating the Bay Company. London: 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 1931. Pp. ix, 249. 

reviewed later. 

OLIVER PERRY. history colonial America. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1931. Pp. xiii, 811. 

Contrary the implication its title, this volume deals almost solely with 
the Thirteen Colonies. such understood its scope, complaint can 
made against it. There still need, however, for text-book which will give 
illuminating comparative treatment the English, French, and Spanish colonies 
North America. Two chapters are here devoted New France and the Anglo- 
French struggle, but they are written from the point view the Thirteen Colonies 
rather than with the intention treating New France subject Mr. 
Chitwood overloads his discussion with details places, and one wonders that 
pages should given the background the Revolution the and 25, 
for example, Virginia 1684. The volume should, the whole, however, 
prove reliable and very useful one. 

The story some New England girls who were captured Indians 
and taken Canada (Old-time New England, July, 1931, pp. 23-30). 

incident colonial history. 

CRUIKSHANK, The King’s Royal Regiment New York (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 193-323). 

detailed history famous regiment. 

Fraser River gold rush adventures (Washington historical quarterly, 
July, 1931, 203). 

Recollections overland trip from Dalles, Oregon, the Fraser River 
mines 1858, which includes the fight the McLaughlin party had with the Indians. 

Les Petit LePetit (Bulletin des recherches historiques, sept- 
embre, 1931, pp. 525-529). 

Gosselin identifies the three Pierre Petits, LePetits, who lived the 
neighbourhood Quebec the second half the seventeenth century. 
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Sir Howard Douglas and the Maine boundary (Proceedings the Pacific 
coast branch the American Historical Association, 1929, pp. 41-47). 
analysis the method used the governor New Brunswick maintain 
the British position the dispute over the Maine boundary. 
Adam Lymburner (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 1931, 
pp. 556-558). 
Some notes Adam Lymburner who supported the petition 1784 for 
representation the people constituent part the government Canada. 
KENNEDY, Edward Blake (1833-1912) (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited Epwin SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1930. Volume 
II, 583). 
note the career Edward Blake with useful bibliography. 
KENNEY, Letter from Edinburgh student, 1804 quarterly, summer, 
1931, pp. 461-477). 
letter edited with introduction and notes, written William Wallace 
Currie, which the earliest source the story Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy. 
Oregon convention 1843 (Washington historical quarterly, 
July, 1931, pp. 163-171). 
account the Oregon convention Cincinnati which performed useful 
part bringing the Oregon question final settlement. 


KIRKALDY, Sir Samuel Cunard (1787-1865) (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. Volume 
IV, pp. 647-8). 
biographical sketch Cunard with bibliography appended. 
Lettres Soeur Céloron Mme Salaberry (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, octobre, 1931, pp. 605-617). 
Letters from the Papiers Salaberry, dated 1797-1807, written the superior 
WILLIAM crisis the history the Bay Company, 
1694-1697 (North Dakota historical quarterly, July, 1931, pp. 197-218). 
paper indicating the Anglo-French rivalry Hudson Bay the later years 
William III and noting its importance the peace negotiations Ryswick. 


CHESTER earl Elgin (1811-63) (Encyclopaedia the social 
edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. Volume 
478). 

Facts about the life Elgin and bibliography. 

First earl Durham (1792-1840) (Encyclopaedia the social 
sciences edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. 
Volume pp. 290-291). 

brief outline the main events life and work, with biblio- 
graphy. 

The papers Sir William Johnson. Prepared for publication the Division 
Archives and History, ALEXANDER FLICK, director and state historian. Albany: 
University the State New York. 1931. Pp. xiii, 1160. 

reviewed later. 


PARTRIDGE, THOMAS Louisburg: first field. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Powell Publishing Company. 1931. Pp. 70. 
illustrated, historical poem. 
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KENNETH John Jacob Astor and Lord Selkirk (North Dakota historical 
quarterly, October, 1930, pp. 5-13). 

The brief story the conflict between Selkirk and Astor, valuable principally 
because illustrates the spirit and methods competition the fur trade. 

PRITCHETT, JOHN PERRY. The Red River 1825: letter from John Pritchard 
Miles Macdonell June 16, 1825 (North Dakota historical quarterly, April, 1931, 
pp. 172-176). 

letter which gives very good description the struggling Red River colony. 

RIDDELL, WILLIAM Dr. Edward Jenner and the Canadian pirate (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 525-528). 

story concerning Jeremiah, the son William Dummer Powell. 

Echo Canada the imprisonment the assembly 
Pennsylvania Provost the Reverend William Smith 1758 (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 529-533). 

note Francis Maseres. 

SHERWIN, Oscar. Benedict Arnold, patriot and traitor. New York: The Century Co. 
1931. Pp. xi, 395. ($4.00) 

Reviewed page 441. 

SPIEGEL, Grundlagen der Revolution. 
Miinchen Berlin: Verlag von Oldenbourg. 1931. Pp. 214. 

reviewed later. 

TROTTER, REGINALD Georges Etienne Cartier (1814-73) (Encyclopaedia the social 
sciences edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. 
Volume III, pp. 244-245). 

biographical note Cartier. 

Watson, ROBERT. James Douglas and Fort Victoria (Beaver, September, 1931, 
pp. 271-275). 

few biographical notes the life and work James Douglas. 

One hundred years Lower Fort Garry (Canadian geographical 
journal, September, 1931, pp. 199-211). 

illustrated historical description the only stone fort Canada the 
early fur traders that remains intact and good condition. 

WEBBINK, John Jacob Astor (1763-1848) (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1930. Volume 
II, 287). 

brief biography John Jacob Astor with bibliography. 

Peters. Reprinted from the Ontario Historical 
Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931. Pp. 43. 

Letters throwing light upon the conditions the American colonies between 
the years 1763 and 1774, with introduction giving details the life the 
Rev. Samuel Peters. 

Sir Johnson, Bt., 1715-1774: appreciation (Ontario Histo- 
rical Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 575-582). 

paper based upon original letters the collection the S.P.G., London, 
the Historical Society Pennsylvania, and the Library Congress. 


(4) The Dominion Canada 


BREBNER, BARTLET. Canadian prime dictatorial powers (Current history, 
October, 1931, pp. 126-127). 


view recent Canadian political and economic events. 
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BREBNER BARTLET. Criticism the Canadian budget (Current history, August, 
1931, pp. 763-765). 
review recent political, financial, and economic events Canada. 
Parliament and the depression (Round table, September, 1931, pp. 867-879). 
review the first regular session the present federal parliament Canada, 
especially Mr. budget. 


relations; report (International affairs, London, July, 1931). 
Report discussions held the Montreal branch the Canadian Institute 
International Affairs. study how far Canadian nationalism has been 
influenced the United States, and discussion Canada’s economic and social 
dependence the United States. 

JoHN Some further comments Dominion-provincial relations. Offprint 
from the Papers and proceedings the Canadian Political Science Association, 
1931. Pp. 248-258. 

Mr. Ewart points out the handicaps under which the Privy Council 
operates, hardships which render its intervention prejudicial our constitutional 
development.” 


FLAHAULT, JEAN. Par mon hublot. Montréal: Aux editions Beauchemin. 
Reminiscences the World War and Canada’s part it. 
Kemp, revision taxation powers necessary (Proceedings the Canadian 
Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 185-201)? 
The writer concludes ‘‘that the present moment not opportune one for 
the provinces press the request that the federal government should relinquish 
them any existing source 


Duncan. Adam Beck (1857-1925) (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited Epwin SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1930. Volume 
II, 490). 
short outline the life and work Adam Beck, with bibliography. 
MAXWELL, Expenditures Canadian provincial governments, 1916-1926 (Contribu- 
tions Canadian economics, vol. III, 1931, pp. 41-52). 
statistical analysis the increase the expenditures the provincial 
governments. 


Canadian citizenship (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, sept- 
embre, 1931, pp. 276-287). 

Some aspects Canadian citizenship they appear Canadian French 
origin. 

PRITCHETT, JOHN PERRY (ed.). Letter from Jay Cooke, March 29, 
1871, anent the O'Donoghue scheme for the annexation Land (North 
Dakota historical quarterly, October, 1931, pp. 49-53). 

letter showing attempt O’Donoghue enlist the aid financial and 
political interests the United States his movement for American acquisition 
the Canadian North-west. 

Scott, Administration Indian affairs Canada. Montreal: Canadian 
Institute International Affairs. 1931. Pp. 27. 

Prepared for the Hangchow conference the Institute Pacific Relations. 
clear, detailed analysis the position the Indian under the Canadian govern- 


ment. 
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SMITH, WILLIAM. 
pp. 405-416). 
The story Marconi’s negotiations with the Canadian government which 
resulted the agreement 1902 erect wireless telegraph stations and carry 
communication commercial basis between Canada and the United Kingdom. 
SPENCE, HuGH James While, 1863-1928: biographical sketch (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 543-544). 
brief biography prominent government official. 


How Marconi came Canada quarterly, summer, 1931, 


The parliamentary session quarterly, summer, 1931, 
pp. 563-571). 


review the last parliamentary session and the Beauharnois exposé. 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Hoop, The Denmark Canada (Co-operative marketing journal, March- 
April, 1931, pp. 39-42). 
account co-operation Prince Edward Island. 
Apa. The Glenaladale (Dalhousie review, October, 1931, pp. 
311-324). 
narrative the Glenaladale settlers Prince Edward Island who did much 
the upbuilding church and society the province. 


ARCHIBALD. Halifax trade (Canadian geographical journal, September, 
1931, pp. 151-174). 

brief history industry and trade Halifax with number very interest- 
ing illustrations. 

Story, The Lanceys: romance great family, with notes those allied 
families who remained loyal the British crown during the Revolutionary War. 
Published for the author Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1931. Pp. vi, 180. 

genealogical and historical sketch Loyalist family, well-known the 
annals Nova Scotia. 

TRICOCHE, GEORGE NESTLER. Rambles through the Maritime Provinces Canada: 
neglected part the British Empire. London: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd. Pp. 191. 
(5s.) 


description of, and guide to, the Maritime Provinces, with glance upon 
their economic conditions. 


(2) The Province Quebec 
BARBEAU, Gaspé (Canadian geographical journal, August, 1931, pp. 79-92). 
description Gaspé and its inhabitants. 


ANNE The archives Montreal (Canadian bookman, September, 1931, 
pp. 190-191). 


useful guide archives Montreal. 


des registres l'état civil district Rimouski (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, septembre, 1931, pp. 522-524). 
list registers. 
E.-Z. Quelques anciens pianos (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1931, pp. 618-620). 
item the social history the province Quebec. 
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conservés palats justice dela Malbaie (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, aofit, 1931, pp. 511-512). 
further list registers. 
dien. 1931. Pp. 300. 
series brief articles relating the history Quebec city. Many these 
studies are reprinted from the Bulletin des recherches historiques. 
TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY and The architecture the Hépital Général, 
Quebec. (McGill University publications, series XIII, Art and architecture, 
no. from the Journal, Royal Architectural Institute Canada, 
February, April, July and August, 1931. Pp. 33. 
history and architectural description the Général Quebec, 
with large number excellent photographs and plans. 
| 


(3) The Province Ontario 


ARTHUR, The early architecture Ontario (University Toronto quarterly, 
October, 1931, vol. no. pp. 54-76). 

record the architecture Ontario beginning with the settlement the 
province 1784 and ending about the year 1840. With some excellent photo- 
graphs. 

the pioneer road, Garafraxa Owen Sound, 1837 (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 497-510). 

The original MS. this survey the possession Professor Banting, 
University Toronto. 

Bryce, The Quinté Loyalists 1784 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 5-14). 

interesting study the Loyalist corps that settled the district the 
Bay Quinté. 

CLARK, Rev. William Jenkins Richmond Hill (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 15-76). 

note pioneer Presbyterian minister Ontario and literal copy the 
private marriage register kept him from 1819 1843. 

CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-General The register Saint Church Fort Erie, 
1836-1844 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, 
pp. 77-192D). 

transcription the register St. church Waterloo County with 

Storied York, Toronto old and new. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Pp. 127. 

reviewed later. 

Davis, ALLEN Ross. Bay Quinté landmarks: The mother-church Methodism and 
Sir John boyhood home (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, 
vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 324-334). 

local history Adolphustown. 
Crime and punishment Upper Canada (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 335-340). 

Conditions crime and punishment Upper Canada recorded the 

journal the court quarter sessions for the district London, 1800-1809. 
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Forp, Dunlop. Toronto: Murray Printing Company. 
1931. Pp. 57. 

sketch the life Doctor Dunlop (1792-1848) litterateur, colonizer, and 
surgeon, with interesting sidelights the early history the province Ontario, 
and bibliography. 

REv. (ed.). The Proudfoot papers (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 435-496). 

Extracts from the diary the Rev. William Proudfoot covering the period 
from September 1833, until September 1834. Contains description 
Colonel Talbot and his farm. 

and drinking habits and the rise the 
temperance agitation Upper Canada prior 1840 (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 341-364). 

paper revealing the efforts combat the growth intemperance Upper 
Canada, with extensive bibliography. 

GREEN, Notes the Empey (Impey) family Stormont (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 392-399). 

Genealogical notes Loyalist family Ontario. 

Upper black defenders (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 

and records, vol. 1931, pp. 365-391). 

memoir which establishes the negro’s proper status soldier the history 
Ontario. 


OWEN. Journalism Belleville (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, vol. 1931, pp. 400-406). 

descriptive list, chronological order, newspapers Belleville. 

Hitt, Hamnett The Bytown Gazetie: pioneer newspaper (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 407-423). 

account the history the Bytown Gazette with many quotations from 
its pages. 

LANDON, FRED. Rebellion loses claims London district 1845 (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 428-434). 

Notes from the record books the commissions which investigated claims 
the London and western districts. These books are among the Harris 
the library the University Western Ontario. 

Lewis, Early medical men Elgin County. St. Thomas, Ontario: The Suther- 
land Press. 1931. Pp. 60. ($1.25) 

About thirty-six biographical sketches varying length which first appeared 
the Times-Journal are reprinted this little volume. While one admires the 
industry the author, one inclined question the value reprinting these 
sketches book form without considerable revision and the preliminary faithful 
dealing editor and critic. Much the book, the author frankly states, 
largely based upon verbal accounts and necessarily includes good deal local 
tradition distinct from verifiable documented facts. For this reason the 
anecdotes illustrating methods medical practice pioneer days constitute the 
most useful part the work. 

(A. DoRLAND) 
The romance Ontario. Toronto: Gage and Company. 
1931. Pp. 267. 

graphic history the province Ontario charmingly written for popular 

reading. are excellent. There isa very good index. 
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Papers and records. Volume XXVII. Toronto: 

Published the Society. 1931. Pp. 623. ($2.00) 
reviewed later. 

RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. The first legal execution for crime Upper Canada 

(Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 514-516). 
The story the trial and sentence the negro, Cutten, William Dummer 
Powell. 

Upper Canada compared (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. 
XXVII, 1931, pp. 511-513). 

comparative view the methods adopted three parts the British 
world effect the legal destruction slavery. 
The and the original (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 522-524). 
note social history early Ontario. 
The story old statute (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 517-519). 
interesting piece legal history Upper Canada. 

The treaty made with the Indians Kingston, May 31, 1819, for the 
surrender lands (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. XVII, 
1931, pp. 540-542). 

Some facts and names connection with the treaty May 31, 1819, which 
the Indians surrendered large tracts land Upper Canada. 

TALMAN, JAMES societies Upper Canada (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, vol. 1931, pp. 545-552). 

paper agricultural societies Upper Canada prior 1840, with partial 
list district agricultural societies, and local societies. 

JoHN social experiment Toronto (Empire review, October, 1931, 
pp. 277-280). 

survey the methods and problems juvenile courts Toronto. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


ALLEN, WILLIAM. Our (Saskatchewan) farm problems and some possible solutions 
(Scientific agriculture, March, 1931, pp. 397-410). 
diagnosis some the agricultural difficulties Saskatchewan the 
present time. 
Underprivileged Canadians quarterly, summer, 1931, pp. 
445-460). 
careful examination the political and economic disabilities orientals 
British Columbia. 
Unfamiliar aspects the Canadian scene (Empire review, August, 
1931, pp. 105-111). 
descriptive and historical survey the province British 
The West (Round table, September, 1931, pp. 880-887). 
inquiry into present economic and agricultural conditions the Canadian 
West. 
FRANK. The western Canada (Canadian geographical journal, October, 
1931, pp. 287-292). 
Facts about the construction, and the use, the canoe western Canada. 
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H.B.C. farms Vermilion (Beaver, September, 1931, pp. 276-277). 

Information concerning schemes land settlement the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The plight the prairies (Fortnightly review, September, 1931, pp. 
331-341). 

survey the economic the Prairie Provinces owing drought 
and general economic depression, and discussion the failure the wheat pools 
and the growth political radicalism among the western farmers. 

and settlement western Canada (International Geographical 
Congress, Cambridge, July, 1928, Report proceedings, 1930, pp. 369-376). 

The writer points out that industrialism Canada has been responsible for 
type settlement unlike that the Old World. 

Kay, The lion-guarded city the Pacific slope (United Empire, August, 1931, 
pp. 437-440). 

picture Vancouver and its development. 

Kitto, Manitoba, Canada, its resources and development. Ottawa: Department 
the Interior. 1931. Pp. 191. 

description the province Manitoba with maps, charts, tables and 
illustrations, and bibliography Manitoban history and resources. 

canadienne, septembre, 1931, pp. 268-275)? 

résumé the present economic situation the Canadian West. 

Linpsay, MICHENER, R.; and Legal status aliens resident 
Canada. Montreal: Canadian Institute International Affairs. 1931. Pp. 16. 

Prepared for the Hangchow conference the Institute Pacific Relations. 
The body the pamphlet ‘‘The legal status British Columbia residents 
oriental race and their AnGus. 

MACKENZIE, Predicting the future population western Canada (Engineering 
journal, Canada, May, 1931, pp. 286-291). 

estimate the future population western Canada based the separate 
consideration urban and rural areas. 

apolis: University Minnesota Press. 1931. Pp. xiv, 82. ($1.50) 

tribute the memory the late Professor Holway who did valuable pioneer 
work the least explored portions the Selkirks. 

PENDLETON, GEORGE. Hudson's Bay Company posts: Mackenzie River—Athabasca 
districts. No. Hope (Beaver, September, 1931, pp. 285-286). 

brief history Hope situated just below the canyon the Peace 
River British Columbia. 

Harvesting Canada's wheat (Empire review, September, 1931, 
pp. 182-187). 

description harvesting work the prairies. 

Port Churchill (Canadian geographical journal, August, 1931, 
pp. 105-128). 

historical. pictorial, and economic history Port Churchill. 

SHEFFIELD, H., The Trail metallurgical plant (Canadian geographical journal, 
September, 1931, pp. 177-197). 

description and historical sketch the Trail metallurgical plant British 

Columbia. 
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YaRHAM, Churchill, end the steel’’ (United Empire, October, 1931, pp. 
546-550). 
The story the Hudson Bay railroad. 
van. Hudson Baai Spoorweg (Spoor-en Tramwegen, May 26, 1931, 
pp. 281-283). 
survey the different stages the development the Hudson Bay railway. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


BECKHART, BENJAMIN Banking—Canada (Encyclopaedia the social 
sciences edited SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 
Volume II, 444). 

comprehensive note the distinguishing characteristics the Canadian 
banking system. 

BERGENGREN, Roy Co-operation: United States and Canada—Consumers’ co- 
operation—Credit co-operation (Encyclopaedia the social sciences edited EDWIN 
SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. Volume IV, pp. 393-395). 

outline the movement for consumers’ co-operation and credit union 
Canada and the United States. 

bibliography publications Canadian economics (Contributions Canadian 
economics, vol. III, 1931, pp. 57-132). 

very complete and useful bibliography covering the years 1920 1924 
inclusive. 

JAMES. The Canadian branch the Royal Mint (Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion journal, October, 1931 pp. 25-38). 

account, with statistics, the minting gold currency Canada. 

Rafting the St. Lawrence (Canadian geographical journal, October, 
1931, pp. 271-286). 

vivid account the old rafting industry the St. Lawrence River. 

Castor. politique économique Canada (Politica, mars, 1931, pp. 124-131). 

examination the political and economic situation Canada. 
The steamer Northcote (Beaver, September, 1931, pp. 287-288). 
note transport the seventies. 

Curtis, The Canadian banks and war finance (Contributions Canadian 
economics, vol. III, 1931, pp. 7-40). 

paper concerned with the particular agencies responsible for the rise 
the price-level during the war. 

JOHN. Colonial economic policy (Encyclopaedia the social sciences 
edited Epwin SELIGMAN al. New York: Macmillan. 1931. Volume 
III, pp. 646-651). 

Contains survey British colonial economic policy and bibliography. 

The financing Canada's foreign trade (Canadian exporter, Montreal, August, 1931, 
vol. no. I). 

financial study foreign trade. 

The gold resources the world: inquiry made upon the initiation the organizing 
committee the International Geological Congress, South Africa, 1929. 
With summary Pretoria: Bureau the Congress. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 458. 

the volume. 
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GRINDLEY, Canada's foreign trade agricultural products (Proceedings the 
Canadian Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 123-134). 

brief review the history Canadian foreign trade agricultural products, 
the present situation, and the future prospects the light the new tendencies 
featuring national readjustment. 

Innis, Transportation factor Canadian economic history (Proceedings 
the Canadian Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 166-184). 

consideration the importance transportation factor Canadian 
economic history. excellent paper which Mr. Innis traces the evolution 
transport, especially water, from fur-trading times down the present. 

The economic aspects the agricultural problem (Proceedings the 
Canadian Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 135-144). 

investigation factors the present agricultural depression Canada, 
with statistical tables. 

McCLELLAND, Minerals and the Empire trade (Canadian mining journal, 
July 18, 1930, pp. 688-690). 

survey the principal mineral resources Canada and their significance 
relation the inter-Empire trade. 

The mobility labour relation unemployment (Proceedings 
the Canadian Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 7-31). 

general analysis the relation mobility labour unemployment, 
and investigations into the relation mobility some the special practical 
problems unemployment Canada, with some proposals for dealing with it. 

MILLIGAN, The search for minerals Canada. (Ryerson Canadian history 
readers edited Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1931. Pp. 30. 

The story the search for Canada’s mineral resources from the time 
Frobisher the present day. 

The sociological aspects the agricultural problem (Proceedings the 
Canadian Political Science Association, 1931, pp. 145-152). 
Some problems social socio-economic nature western Canada. 
New Zealand—VI. The tariff war with Canada (Round table, September, 1931, pp. 
938-940). 
examination Canada and New ‘‘policy mutual 
Papers and proceedings the annual meeting the Canadian Political Science 
Volume III. Kingston, Ont.: The Jackson Press. 1931. Pp. 267. ($2.00) 

series papers and discussions economic topics. 

Our glittering monetary standard (Dalhousie review, October, 
1931, pp. 298-310). 

investigation Canada’s position the gold standard, and discussion 
the adequacy her financial legislation and its execution. 

JoHN development the British Empire. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company Canada. 1931. Pp. xix, 143. ($1.25) 

informative summary hydro-electrical developments the Empire, 
based official reports, and current technical journals. Canada has about per 
cent. the total power developed, although only per cent. her resources has 
yet been harnessed. The book interesting, since the field explored largely 
new Canadian readers; but somewhat disappointing since adheres closely 
informative aims. One would have preferred discussions such topics the 
relative extent public and private control development, relative costs 
power different parts the Empire, the trends toward concentration control 
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and the interconnection systems, the present and possible extensions agri- 
cultural areas, instead only casual references illustrations. The author 
should have made clearer that the scheme Great Britain dependent 
the main steam and not water-power. Nevertheless, the book, with its 
bibliographies each chapter, makes excellent starting-point for anyone 
wishing pursue this aspect imperial economic development. 
PAUL DE. vers Nord (Science moderne, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 463-464). 
statistical study immigration. 
SALMON, Happy settlers overseas (United Empire, September, 1931, pp. 
486-488). 
Instances successful settlement, especially young people, the Dominions. 
SARGENT, Seaways the Empire: Notes the geography transport. Second 
edition. London: and Black, Ltd. 1930. Pp. xii, 145. ($2.00) 

revised edition bringing statistics date and adding new sections which 
deal with the Panama Canal, the economic collapse Russia, the rise new 
commercial policies, and the effect the Great War. 

HERBERT ARTHUR. The economic uses international rivers. 
King and Son, Ltd. 1931. Pp. ix, 224. (10s. 6d.) 

reviewed later. 

WALTER migrations. Volume II. New 
York: National Bureau Economic Research. 1931. Pp. 716. ($7.00) 

Much interesting information given Mr. Coats, the Dominion 

statistician, with regard immigration into Canada. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BARTLET. Oxford, Toronto, Columbia (Columbia University quarterly, 
September, 1931, pp. 224-240). 
comparison three universities, with the conclusion that their differences 
are superficial, ‘‘mere adaptations the societies which foster 
Vie Monseigneur Charbonnel. Paris: Librairie St- 
Francois, rue Cassette. (16 fr.) 
The life priest the last century who was one time bishop Toronto. 
FERLAND, L’église (Canada octobre, 1931, pp. 106-114). 
consideration the relations church and state Canada. 
Marguis, George Monro Grant. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1931. Pp. 30. 
life George Monro Grant, one-time principal Queen’s University, and 
author Ocean Ocean, etc. 
SISTER Mary Aguinas. Catholic missionary activities the Northwest, 
D.C.: The Catholic University America. 1930. 
Pp. 154. 
doctoral dissertation which deals with Catholic missionary work Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, and with the Red River mission Canada. 
RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. Pastoral letters from the bishop Quebec the inhabitants 
Detroit (Michigan history magazine, winter, 1931, pp. 42-51). 
Letters from Monseigneur Jean Saint-Vallier, the second bishop Quebec, 
Detroit 1720 and 1789, exhibiting the strong sense loyalty Britain which 
characterized the Roman Catholic Church. 
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SmitH, French missionaries and the Pontiac conspiracy, 1761-63 (Cana- 
dian journal religious thought, September-October, 1931, pp. 285-291). 
examination number letters and despatches, which deal with the 
Indian trouble, among the Amherst papers preserved the Public Record Office 
London. 
The Bethunes (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, vol. 
XXVII, 1931, pp. 553-574). 
Salient features the careers the Revd. John Bethune and his sons, 
the Revd. John Bethune the younger, and the Revd. Bethune, thus affording 
brief glance the beginnings the history the Church England and the 
Church Scotland the Canadas. 


VI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BIENVILLE, DE. Figures paysages. Montréal: Aux éditions Beauchemin. 
Chapters ‘‘L’Ame canadienne”, ‘‘Notre Philippe Hébert, Albert 
Lozeau, Garneau, etc. 

CHARPENTIER, FULGENCE. Canada dans roman (Revue 

octobre-décembre, 1931, pp. 486-507). 
phase French interest Canada. 

CROMBIE, JEAN (comp.). Canadian historical novels. (McGill University 
publications, series VII (Library), no. 21.) Montreal: McGill University Library 
School. 1930. Pp. 10. 

selection novels which describe events Canadian history. 

Fawcett, Canada climbs Parnassus (Dalhousie review, October, 1931, 
pp. 383-388). 

summing the provisions the tariff tax foreign periodicals and 
discussion the benefit the tax conferring Canadian literature. 

Literary workers Belleville two generations ago (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 424-427). 

mention several outstanding persons who were prominent the literary 
life Belleville the last century. 

LAPIERRE, J.-EUGENE. Les vedettes notre musique (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 242-258). 

outline the musical history Canada from the early days New France. 

Une nouvelle querelle (Canada frangais, mai, 1931, pp. 631- 
634). 

discussion the beginnings French-Canadian literature. 

janvier, 1931, pp. 36-38). 
version drinking song that was popular French Canada. 
Monsieur Malbrouck (Bulletin des recherches historiques, octobre, 
1931, pp. 590-592). 
Another folk-song which was sung New France. 

Nos randonnées populaires (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1931, pp. 537-542). 

brief study Canadian folk-song. 

sculpteur Levasseur famille (Bulletin des recherches histor 
iques, aofit, 1931, pp. 496-499). 

letter and contract dated 1745 concerning Noél Levasseur. 
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Department Education for Ontario 


The Adolescent School Attendance Act was passed the 


Legislature 1919. was amended and consolidated 1927. 


The carrying out the provisions the Act will result 
more complete education being possible for all between the ages 
fourteen and sixteen years. The following are the principal 
sections the Act. 


Section (1). Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen 
years age shall attend school for the full time during which 
the school the section municipality which resides the 
school which required entitled attend open each year, 
unless excused for the reasons hereinafter mentioned. 


Section Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
age who holds either home permit employment certificate, 
shall attend part-time courses instruction, approved the 
Minister, for aggregate least four hundred hours each year, 
distributed regards times and seasons may best suit the circum- 
stances each locality, when such part-time courses instruction 
are established the municipality which employed. 


Section and after such date may fixed the 
Lieutenant-Governor proclamation, every urban municipality 
with population five thousand and over shall and any other 
municipality school section may, through the authorities herein- 
after named, establish and maintain part-time courses instruction 
for the education adolescents. 


The full text the Act will found Chapter 333, Revised 
Statutes Ontario, 1927. copy the law pamphlet form 
can obtained application the Deputy Minister Education, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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High School Boards and Boards Education 


ARE AUTHORIZED LAW ESTABLISH 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 
COMMERCIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
MINING and ART SCHOOLS 


With the Approval the Minister Education 


Day and Evening Classes 
may conducted accordance with the 
regulations issued the Department 
Education. 


Theoretical and Instruction 
given various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction 

ADVISORY BOARD. 


Application for attendance should made 
the Principal the school. 


ADDITION 


Commercial Subjects, Manual Training, 
Household Science and Agriculture 
and Horticulture are provided for the 
Courses Study Public, Separate, Con- 


tinuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. 


Copies the Regulations issued the Department 
Education may obtained froi the Deputy Minister 
Education, Toronto. 
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MANUAL TRAINING and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


stimulus the introduction Manual Training and Household 
Science Courses the Rural Schools, grants are made the Depart- 
ment Education the Boards School Trustees where equipment 
provided for such courses sums varying from $40.00 $75.00 per 
annum, and grants are made teachers who give the instruction 


sums varying from $15.00 $60.00 per annum. 


Courses instruction these subjects are desirable and neces- 
sary for boys and girls rural localities for those urban municipali- 
ties, and they should, therefore, have the same opportunities benefit 


such instructions pupils Urban Schools. 


addition the practical training that Manual Training and House- 
hold Science give, the latter provides facilities for serving hot dish 
the noon lunch and this has been found add interest the work 


the school and improve the general health the pupils. 


Full particulars are given the Manual Household Science which 
may obtained from local dealers 40c. per copy, may obtained 
direct from the publishers, the Ryerson Press, Toronto, the same 


price, 40c., less 20% discount with 7c. added for postage. 
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ONTARIO 


SCHOOL YEAR AND HOLIDAYS 
1932 


PROVISIONS THE SCHOOLS ACTS 


(1) The school year shall consist two terms, the first which shall begin 
the day September and shall end the 22nd day December, and 
the second which shall begin the 3rd day January and end the 
29th day June. 

(2) Every Saturday, every public holiday, the week following Easter Day, and 
every day proclaimed holiday the authorities the municipality 
which the teacher engaged and every day upon which school closed 
under the provisions The Public Health Act the regulations the 
Department Education, shall holiday public schools. 


Minister and School Boards are not given authority proclaim holidays any 
Act of the Legislature. 


HOLIDAYS 


The following are the holidays the schools during 1932: 

(1) The first three days January—part Christmas vacation. 
(2) Easter holidays—March 25th-April 

(3) Victoria Day, May 24th. 

(4) The King’s Birthday, June 3rd. 

(5) Summer vacation, June 30th-August inclusive. 

(6) Labour Day, September 5th. 

(7) Thanksgiving Day, October. 

(8) Remembrance Day, November 11th. 

(9) December inclusive—part Christmas vacation. 


DATES OPENING AND CLOSING SCHOOLS 


The following are the dates the opening and closing the High, Continuation, 
Public and Separate Schools: 


NUMBER TEACHING DAYS 


the High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools, the number teaching 
days follows: 


120 
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ONTARIO DEPARTMENT EDUCATION 


Manuals, etc. 


The following Manuals may obtained through the booksellers from the 
publishers the usual way: 


(1) Manuals Prepared 1926: 
Grammar, The Copp Clark Co., Toronto 


History, The Copp Clark Co., Toronto 
Literature, The Copp Clark Co., Toronto 


Arithmetic, Ryerson Press, 
Composition and Spelling, Ryerson Press, Toronto 
Geography, Ryerson Press, 
Nature Study, Ryerson Press, Toronto 
Notes the Ontario Readers, Ryerson Press, Toronto 
(2) Other Manuals: 
Primary Reading, The Copp Clark Co., 
Suggestions for Teachers Science, The Copp Clark 
Household Management, The Copp Clark Co., 
Manual Training, The Macmillan Co., 
Writing, The Macmillan Co., 
Mathematical Tables, Ryerson Press, 
Household Science for Rural Schools, Ryerson Press, 
40c. 
Introduction Psychology, Macmillan Co., Toronto 
Principles Method, The Copp Clark Co., 63c. 
Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, Ryerson Press, 
School Management, Ryerson Press, 
Manners, McClelland and Stewart, 


discount twenty per cent. off the prices all these Manuals allowed; express 
or postal charges being extra. 

A_ copy of The Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools, 1919, was presented to 
each School Library by the Executive Council, Strathcona Trust. Tt may be obtained 
from the Copp Clark Company, Limited, Toronto, for 50c. 

The following publications may obtained free postage from the Department 
Education, Toronto, at the prices quoted: 


Net 


(2) Art Bulletins—Free 


(3) 


(4) 


No. 1—Elementary Perspective 
No. 2—Drawing 
No. 3—Roman Lettering 


Debates and Debating. 


No. 4—Problems 
Perspective 

No. 5—Figure Drawing. 

No. 6—Pictorial Composition. 


Graded List Supplementary Reading Books, 1929. 
Methods Lower School Geography, 1930. 


Schools Acts— 

Education 

50c. 

Continuation Schools Act....25c. 

High Schools 


Boards Education 


Separate Schools Act 
School Attendance 25c. 
Vocational Education 


(All the above are paper covers.) 
All the Schools Acts one Volume $1.50 
(Bound Cloth Boards) 


(Remit Money Order. Stamps not accepted) 
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Department Education for Ontario 


SCHOOL AGES 
AND 


COURSES INSTRUCTION 


the educational system Ontario provision made the Courses 
Study for instruction from the child four years age the Kin- 
dergarten the person unstated age who desires Technical 
Industrial Course preparation for special fitness trade pro- 


fession. 


All schools established under the Public Schools Act shall free 
Public Schools, and every person between the ages five and twenty- 
one years, except persons whose parents guardians are Separate 
School supporters, shall have the right attend some such school the 
urban municipality rural school section which resides. Children 
between the ages four and seven years may attend Kindergarten 
schools, subject the payment such fees the Board may deem 
expedient. Children Separate School supporters attend the Separate 
Schools. 


The compulsory ages attendance under the School Attendance 
Acts are from eight sixteen years and provision made the 
Statutes for extending the time eighteen years age, under con- 
ditions stated The Adolescent School Attendance Act. 


The several Courses Study the educational system under the 
Department Education are taken the Kindergarten, Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, and 
Industrial and Technical Schools. Copies the Regulations regard- 
ing each may obtained application the Deputy Minister 
Education, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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Toronto 


The University Toronto has the following Faculties: Arts (in- 
cluding Sciences and Commerce), Medicine, Applied Science and Engin- 
eering, Household Science, Education (Ontario College Education), 
Forestry, Music, School Graduate Studies, Dentistry. 


Arts Colleges: University College, Victoria College, Trinity College, 
St. Michael’s College. 


The School Hygiene, housed the building provided the Inter- 
national Health Board the Rockefeller Foundation, embraces the De- 
partment Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, the Department Public 
Health Nursing, and the sections Biometrics and Epidemiology 
and Physiological Hygiene. The Connaught Laboratories, which consist 
Research, Antitoxin, and Insulin divisions, are intimately related and 
close affiliation with the School Hygiene. Teaching, research, and 
public service are the functions this School and the Connaught 
Laboratories. 


Special Departments: Social Science, University Extension. 


Federated Theological Colleges: Knox College, Wycliffe College, 
Emmanuel College. 


Affiliated Colleges: Ontario Agricultural College, Ontario Veterin- 
ary College, Ontario College Pharmacy, Ontario College Art. 


Other institutions controlled the University: Royal Ontario 
Museum (in conjunction with the Provincial Government), Toronto 
Conservatory Music. 


The University has very close affiliation with the Toronto General 
Hospital and privileges the Sick Children’s Hospital, St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Western Hospital, and the Psychiatric Hospital. 


Hart House, unique recreational, social and athletic centre for 
male students. Residences for men and women students. Students’ 
Union for women. 


The average annual enrolment, apart from that affiliated colleges 
and extension courses, approximately 7,500. 


Address: 
UNIVERSITY TORONTO, TORONTO ONTARIO 
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